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45° 
LINES ON LEAP-YEAR. 


Hark I hear a sound of croaking ; 
Frogs, in one attempt at joking 
Joining all their voices, say, 
“This is leap-year. Jump away! 










“ Leap, ye various deer and stags, 
Chamois, on Helvetian crags, 

Leap, ye goats, upon Welsh mountains, 
Leap, ye cataracts and fountains. 








“ Leap, all monkeys and baboons 
Squirrels, ’possums, and raccoons, 
Antelopes,.gazelles, and gnus, 
Catamounts and kangaroos. 









“ Leopards, leap all you like fun, 
Lions, tigers, every one ; 
Panthers, pumas, and jaguars, 
Leap —if but against your bars. 








“ Horses, carrying men to hounds, 
Leap all intervening bounds, 

Fences, hedges, brooks, and dykes, 
Gates, and palings crowned with spikes. 
















“ Steed, careering in the race 
O’er the flat or steeple chase, 
Leap, without a baulk or check, 
Lest thy rider risk his neck. 






“‘ Leap ye salmon, and ye trout, 
From the purling streams leap out ; 
Leap, ye grasshoppers and fleas : 
Hop and skip, ye mites in cheese. 









“Yah, ye toads and tritons all, 
Newts and slow-worms, creep and crawl ; 
Slug and snail and spider too— 
Leap-year’s not the year for you 






” 


Punch. 













TO M. A. T. 


WE are bereft! O, ome and beloved ! 
God’s angel was so swift we could not see 
His falling shadow on thy smiling face, 
Till from Love’s clasping arms he lifted 
thee ! 











Can this be thee, in this white hush of flowers, 
With greeting silence, as we weeping gaze? 
Are these the cordial hands we held in ours — 
Dear busy hands, that worked all kindly 
ways? 










We stand without. The door hath closed be- 
hind thee 
Into our Father’s mansion, large and fair. 
Enter, brave heart, serene, unselfish spirit ; 
Grief is for us, but rapture waits thee there. 










LINES ON LEAP-YEAR, ETC. 


THE FORGOTTEN GRAVE. 


Out from the city’s giant roar, 

You wandered through the open door ; 
Paused at a little pail and spade 

Across a tiny hillock laid ; 

Then noted on your dexter side 

Some moneyed magnate’s “love or pride ;” 
And so, beyond a hawthorn-tree, 

yey its rain of rosy bloom 

Alike on low and lofty tomb, 

You came upon it — suddenly. 


How strange! The ve asses’ growth 
Around it seemed www a oh 

The very ivy seemed to turn 

Askance that wreathed the neighbour urn, 
Sunk was the slab: the head declined ; 
And left the rails a wreck behind. 

No name; you traced a “6,” a “7,” 

Part of “affliction ” and of “ Heaven ; ” 
And then — O irony austere ! — 

You read in letters sharp and clear, 

“ Though lost to sight, to memory dear.” 
Good Words. AUSTIN Dosson. 






DREAM OF A SPELLING-BEE. 


MENAGERIES where sleuth-hounds caracole, 
Where jaguar phalanx and phlegmatic gnu 
Fright ptarmigan and kestrels cheek by jowl 
With peewit and precocious cockatoo ; 


Gaunt seneschals, in crotchety cockades, 
With seine-nets trawl for porpoise in la- 
goons ; 
While scullions gauge erratic escapades 
Of madrepores in water-logged galleons: 


Flamboyant triptychs groined with gherkins 
green, 
In reckless fracas with coquettish bream, 
Ecstatic gurgoyles, with grotesque chagrin, 
Garnish the gruesome nightmare of my 
dream ! 
Punch. 









CHRISTMAS. 


UNDER green boughs our Christmas keeping, 
Bright berries fall, loved ones are sleeping, 
Dark shadows on our hearth come creeping ; 
Christ bids us smile, but we are weeping. 


He bids us smile, because He soweth 

Our berries where His soft wind bloweth, 
‘He saith, “ Each one a fair tree groweth ;” 
We doubt, we hope : but our God a 








ANNIE F, WILDMAN. 


’ ‘Transcript. 





Spectator. E. 





WESLEYAN METHODISM. 


From The Contemporary Review. 


WESLEYAN METHODISM, IN WESLEY’S 
LIFETIME AND AFTER. 


5. BEFORE leaving the subject of Meth- 
odism as it was in Wesley’s lifetime, there 
is one other point which claims distinct 
notice — the question of the treatment of 
Wesley by the Church of England. One 
of the commonest beliefs now current 
about his history is, that he was “thrust 
out” from the Church. The rulers of 
the Church in those days acted, it is 
thought, with extraordinary blindness, and 
through their want of sympathy and ap- 
preciation drove an apostolic man into 
reluctant nonconformity. We are con- 
tinually called upon to admire, with morti- 
fication and sorrow, the superior wisdom 
of the Church of Rome, which made of 
St. Dominic or St. Ignatius — what the 
Church of England might have made of 
Wesley — the head of an order devoted to 
the interests of the Church. There is 
some truth, no doubt, but hardly less of 
error, in this view of the treatment of 
Wesley by the Church of England. 

If the Church of England had been 


wholly different from what it was, no one 
can say what might or might not have 


happened. Wesley himself would have 
been different, to begin with, for he was a 
genuine product of the Church of that age. 
We can easily wish that the Church had 
been more enlightened, and had had more 
fervour or more authority. But the rulers 
of the Church — Potter, Gibson, Sher- 
lock, Lowth — were anything but bigoted 
and harsh in their action towards Wesley. 
They neither “thrust him out” by any 
formal act, nor did anything to which such 
a phrase could be applied. Of one thing 
the student of Wesley’s life will have no 
doubt —that if he had sat in the seat of 
Potter or Gibson, he would have been far 
less tolerant, far more imperious, far more 
ready to excommunicate, than either of 
these prelates. 

We have seen what extraordinary en- 
couragement was given to Whitefield when 
a youth, by the bishop of Gloucester. 
Similarly, the first Methodistic practices 
of Morgan and the Wesleys received the 
cordial sanction of the bishop of Oxford. 
Wesley’s mission to Georgia was no quix- 
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otic adventure of hisown. He was picked 
out for it and solemnly sent forth, as we 
may say, by the Church. Up to the time 
of his so-called conversion, certainly, there 
was no coldness between him and the au- 
thorities of the Church. After he had 
become a disciple of Peter Béhler, his 
own attitude toward the Church was al- 
tered. He felt that he had had a truth 
revealed to him—that of salvation by 
grace and faith, which was not being 
preached by the clergy of the time, and 
which might act with regenerative power 
upon the prevailing ungodliness. He as- 
sumed the manner of a reprover and in- 
structor, beginning with William Law, 
whom he took to task in a style which 
every one feels to have been painfully un- 
becoming. But he rightly contended that 
what he was now preaching was good 
Church of England doctrine. And that 
there was no overwhelming prejudice 
against it amongst the clergy seems to be 
shown by the fact that in 1738, the year of 
his conversion, he preached in twenty-six 
different churches in London. It is true 
that when he began to insist upon a “ sen- 
sible assurance of pardon” in all cases of 
saving faith, his teaching was opposed 
and denounced as fanatical and danger- 
ous; and he himself was hardly content 
unless he did stir up opposition. But 
when he and his brother, in the October 
of that year, had an interview with Bishop 
Gibson, the bishop shewed himself very 
unwilling to accept any challenge from 
them. He smoothed down their doctrine of 
assurance into something unobjectionable, 
and on Wesley’s asking whether “ religious 
societies were conventicles” the bishop 
answered, “I think not, but I determine 
nothing,” and recommended them to read 
the acts on the subject for themselves. 
They requested that he would not receive 
any accusation against them but at the 
mouth of two or three witnesses, and he 
replied, “‘ No, by no means ; and you may 
have free access to me at all times.” 

But Wesley was now making it difficult 
for the clergy to invite or admit him into 
their pulpits. On the one hand, he was 
known to them as an Oxford scholar and 
as a High Churchman of rare and primi- 
tive devotion; but on the other hand, he 
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was proclaiming that he had just become 
a Christian of a new and outlandish type, 
an enthusiastic disciple of a set of for- 
eigners whom he himself in a very short 
time repudiated and denounced for their 
extravagances. The clergy might hear of 
him and his associates spending the night 
at a religious meeting till three in the 
morning, and then falling prostrate, and 
shouting forth praises to God; of their 
habitually casting lots to find out what it 
was the divine will that they should do; 
of their affirming that the change which 
was to make any one a child of God not 
only took place in most cases suddenly, 
but might be produced in sleep. They 
might learn that Wesley, at the end of the 
year 1738, had drawn up the following set 
of questions for the Moravian “band so- 
cieties,” to be asked of every member at 
the weekly meeting: “ What known sins 
have you committed since our last meet- 
ing? What temptations have you met 
with? How were you delivered? What 
have you thought, said, or done, of which 
you doubt whether it be sin or not? Have 
you nothing you desire to keep secret?” 
Wesley’s language, after becoming a dis- 
ciple of Peter Béhler, did, as we know, 
“shock” some of his most religious and 
warm-hearted friends —his brother 
Charles, Broughton, Hervey, and others. 
Already revivalist scenes and miraculous 
cures were beginning to be talked of. In 
March, 1739, Wesley was in a house at 
Oxford, arguing about justification : — 


In the midst of the dispute [he writes] 
James Mears’s wife began to be in pain. I 
prayed with her when Mr. Washington was 
gone, and then we went down to sister Thom- 
as’s. In the way, Mrs. Mears’s agony so in- 
creased that she could not avoid crying out 
aloud in the street. With much difficulty we 
got her to Mrs. Shrieve’s, when God heard us 
and sent her [spiritual] deliverance. Pres- 
ently, Mrs. Shrieve fell into a strange agony, 
both of body and mind; her teeth gnashed 
together, her“knees smote each other, and her 
whole body trembled exceedingly. We prayed 
on; and within an hour the storm ceased, and 
she now enjoys a sweet calm. 


The indictment on Wesley’s behalf 
against the bishops and clergy of the 
Church of England is that an evangelist 
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thus suddenly transformed, vehemently 
denouncing the Christianity by which he 
had acquired respect and honour in the 
Church, having done nothing as yet to 
prove his sanity, but exhibiting many plain 
symptoms of being over-excited, was not 
so welcomed by the London clergy as to 
be invited to preach, in the early part of 
1739, in more than four of the London 
churches. This want of confidence on the 
part of the parochial clergy is now thus ren- 
dered : “ Priests and their parasites gagged 
him in the metropolis.” The newspapers 
of the day were relating, for the encour- 
agement of the clergy, how Whitefield 
had allowed himself to be pushed by a 
crowd into the pulpit of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, and had preached in defi- 
ance of the rector and churchwardens; 
and how Charles Wesley, having been re- 
fused permission to preach in Blooms- 
bury Church, had been active enough to 
secure the pulpit before the incumbent, 
who had intended to preach himself, and 
who sat astonished below. At this very 
time interviews took place between the 
Wesleys and the higher dignitaries of the 
Church, of which an account is given by 
Charles Wesley in his journal. On the 
21st February he and his brother called 
on Archbishop Potter, who had previously 
been bishop of Oxford. The archbishop 
shewed them great affection: spoke mild- 
ly of Whitefield; cautioned them to give 
no more umbrage than necessary, to for- 
bear exceptional phrases, and to keep to 
the doctrines of the Church. They told 
him they expected persecution, but would 
abide by the Church till her articles and 
homilies were repealed. They then went 
onto see the bishop of London, who de- 
nied that he had condemned them or even 
heard much about them. Whitefield’s 
journal, he said, was tainted with enthusi- 
asm,* though Whitefield himself was a 
pious, well-meaning youth. He warned 
them against antinomianism and dismissed 
them kindly. 

On April 2nd in this year, Wesley, fol- 
lowing the example of Whitefield, began 
out-door preaching. His position was 


* Wesley himself used the word “enthusiasm” as 





one of reproach. It meant hot-headed fanaticism. 
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IN WESLEY'S LIFETIME AND AFTER. 


now a very curious one. He entirely be- 
lieved that his commission to preach de- 
pended on his ordination as a priest of the 
Church of England; but his, he thought, 
was an exceptional case; “I look upon 
all the world as my parish ;” and he would 
preach and administer the sacraments 
wherever he pleased. He expected per- 
secution, and certainly did his best to pro- 
voke it. But, strange as it seems, he was 
never the object of any formal ecclesias- 
tical censure. There was never a time 
when all the churches in England were 
actually closed to him. To be excluded 
from churches meant, with him, not to be 
free to preach in any church at whose 
doors he might choose to knock. “If 
they do not ask me to preach in their 
churches, ¢Hey are accountable for my 
preaching in the fields.” His out-door 
preaching began at Bristol, although, for a 
time at least, he had liberty to preach in 
Clifton Church. Here also occurred the 
bodily convulsions which brought discredit 
upon the beginnings of Methodism. On 
June 25th, Whitefield wrote to Wesley, “I 
cannot think it right in you to give so 
much encouragement to those convulsions 
which people have been thrown into under 
your ministry. Were I to do so, how 
many would cry out every night!” It is 
remarkable that, with regard to these, 
both Whitefield and Charles Wesley, men 
of far more excitable natures, were saner 
than John Wesley. Charles Wesley 
stopped the fits by threatening to have 
any one who fell into them carried out. 
But his brother prayed over them, and 
treated them as conflicts between the 
Spirit of God and the evil one. But 
through all these irregularities Wesley re- 
tained his rights as a clergyman untouched. 
Inthe year 1747,a complaint was made 
to Bishop Gibson by the churchwardens 
of St. Bartholomew’s, Smithfield, that 
Wesley was allowed by the rector to 
preach very frequently in the church. 
The bishop replied, “ What would you 
have me do? I have no right to hinder 
him. Mr. Wesley is a clergyman, regu- 
larly ordained, and under no ecclesiastical 
censure.” His elder brother Samuel, who 
died in 1739, writing to their mother a 
few days before his death, expressed his 
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great grief at what he regarded as the 
schismatical proceedings of John and 
Charles. “As I told Jack, I am not afraid 
the Church should excommunicate him 
(discipline is at too low an ebb) but, that 
he should excommunicate the Church. It 
is pretty near it... . He only who ruleth 
the madness of the people can stop them 
from being a formed sect.” Wesley grew 
more and. more confident, as he saw the 
fruit of his preaching, that a special call 
from God placed him supra disciplinam. 
A book which happened to fall in his way, 
in January 1746, supplied him with a the- 
ory which suited the exigencies of his 
position, and by which he justified his 
subsequent proceedings. This was Lord 
King’s “Inquiry into the Constitution, 
Discipline, Unity, and Worship of the 
Primitive Church;” from which Wesley 
learnt that “bishops and presbyters are 
essentially of one order.” Thenceforth 
he assumed that according to the usage of 
the primitive Church, he, being a regularly- 
ordained presbyter, was also a bishop, and 
was within his rights in performing the 
functions of a bishop. In this persuasion, 
he gave formal ordination to several of his 
preachers. There was a certain middle 
period of his life, at which there are symp- 
toms that his mind was wavering about 
the possibility of remaining a member of 
the Church ; but the influences which held 
him tied to the Church prevailed, and he 
became increasingly emphatic in depre- 
cating separation. And such was the 
respect which his character inspired, and 
such the value set by Churchmen upon his 
avowed and resolute Toryism, that in the 
latter part of his life he had more invita- 
tions to preach in churches than he could 
accept. In 1775, he preached a sermon 
in Bethnal Green Church, in aid of the 
widows and orphans of the soldiers killed 
in America, in which he took occasion to 
speak in a strongly anti-democratic vein 
upon the condition of the nation, and 
which he specially prepared for publica- 
tion. In 1781, holding his Conference at 
Leeds, he preached in the parish church, 
and, with the assistance of ten other cler- 
gymen, administered the Lord’s supper to 
eleven hundred communicants. Two in- 
stances will illustrate the courtesy shown 
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towards him by some, at least, of the 
bishops. In 1777, he met Bishop Lowth 
at dinner at the house of afriend. The 
bishop refused to sit above Wesley at the 
table, saying, “Mr. Wesley, may I be 
found at your feet in another world!” At 
Exeter, in 1782, he dined on Sunday by 
the bishop’s invitation at the palace, meet- 
—— clergymen and four aldermen. 
ishops and clergymen, no doubt, de- 
nounced Wesley oat the Methodists in 
opprobrious language, and clergymen were 
found amongst the magistrates who tried 
to stop Wesley’s preaching, and even 
amongst the mobs which assailed him with 
brutal personal violence. But abusive 
language was then too common. Those 
who had been friends together as con- 
verted children of God, when they fell out 
would easily charge each other with every 
fault. When Wesley imputes to such a 
man as his old friend Gambold “a calm, 
deliberate lie,” it makes a more painful im- 
pression than when Lavington or Warbur- 
ton inveighs coarsely against the Metho- 
dist fanaticisms. The mobs needed a police 
to repress them ; but the police would have 
interfered, in the same interest of order, 
with Wesley’s out-door preaching. As it 
was, Whitefield and Wesley thrust them- 
selves amongst holiday-making crowds, 
and courted the rude assaults from which 
they sometimes narrowly escaped with 
their lives. The evangelists were ambi- 
tious to suffer martyrdom, and the mobs 
were as ready for the worrying of a 
preacher as for an election riot. If a 
clergyman allowed himself to hound on a 
mob, as was sometimes the case, we are 
ashamed of the clergyman, but we do not 
dignify his conduct by the title of ecclesi- 
astical persecution. , 
But did not the Church of Rome, it may 
be asked, exert such a moral control over 
its founders of orders as kept them loyal 
and obedient? Has it not therefore done 
in repeated instances what the Church of 
England failed todo with Wesley? True, 
it is conceivable, as I have admitted, that 
the Church of England might have beena 
different kind of mother, and Wesley a 
different kind of son. But when we look 
at the actual behaviour of Wesley, and of 
the Church authorities of his time, we see 
on their part a tolerance almost surpassing 
belief, and in hima tempered but self-con- 
fident energy, which any attempt to coerce 
him would have driven off into declared 
secession. Whilst with Charles Wesley, 
as he professed, the Church of England 
was first, and Methodism second; John 
Wesley often avowed that the Church was 
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little to him, compared with Methodism, 
or “the saving of souls.” The Church, if 
it had not spiritual force enough to secure 
his enthusiastic service, scarcely took a 
step to hinder him from doing as he 
pleased. He had as much reason to com- 
plain of King George as of the bishops. 
Charles Wesley said truly at the end of 
his life, “ The bishops have let us alone 
for these fifty years.” To magnify the 
occasional misconduct of a fae 5 y Fan 
man into persecution by the Church, and 
by this plea to justify threats of secession 
and acts which prepared for it, is like as- 
suming that the opposition and annoyance 
encountered by the courageous advocate 
of an unpopular cause would justify him 
in promoting a rebellion against the State. 


Il. 


HAVING endeavoured to give the reader 
some help in understanding the influences 
to which Wesleyan Methodism owed its 
origin, and to clear its early history from 
certain prevalent misconceptions, I go on 
to inquire what Methodism has become 
since Wesley’s death. 

Let us recall, for the sake of com- 
parison, the distinguishing characteristics 
which John Wesley strove to impress 
upon his society, and for the sake of 
which he judged it worth while to estab- 
lish it. There is no difficulty, 1 may ob- 
serve, in ascertaining Wesley’s views, al- 
though it is important to note with dis- 
crimination to what periods of his life 
(1703-1791) they belong. He was — 
plain-spoken and positive, and his journals, 
his ———— his sermons, and the 
minutes of his Conferences, form a great 
storehouse of his opinions.* I collect a 
decade of such characteristics. If I do 
not include in these the preaching of sal- 
vation by faith, and of the necessity of 
holiness, and of the duty of seeking to 
save souls, it is because such doctrine is 
not peculiar to Methodism ; but I wish it 
to be clearly understood that these ideas 
held primary places in Wesley’s own 
thoughts and if his constant teaching. 

1. Field-preaching. This was associated 
with the very beginning of Methodism, 
and Wesley continued to practise it to the 
last and to set a high value on it. When- 
ever the “ work of God” was flagging, one 
of his first prescriptions was “ Preach 
abroad as much as possible.” It was this 
that “did the execution,” this that the 


* I have been much indebted to the Rev. L. Tyer- 
man’s “Life of John Wesley” and “Oxford Metho 
dists,’? books which, with considerable imperfections, 





are full, laborious, and fair. 
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devil naturally did not love. Ina Confer- 
ence minute, published in 1763, he says to 
his preachers : — 


The greatest hindrance to field-preaching is 
to be expected from the rich, or cowardly, or 
lazy Methodists. But regard them not, neither 
stewards, leaders, nor people. Whenever the 
weather will permit, go out in God’s name 
into the most public places, and call all to re- 
pent and believe the gospel. 


In the following year he writes : — 


I do not find any great increase of the work 
of God without field-preaching. If ever this 
is laid aside I expect the whole work will 
gradually die away. 


2. Itinerancy. The continual moving 
of preachers from place to place was so 
essential a part of Wesley’s scheme that 
in the deed which gave a legal status and 
rights to the Methodist Conference he in- 
serted a clause forbidding the Conference 
to allow a preacher to occupy a chapel for 
more than three years in succession. He 
writes in 1756: — 


I know, were I myself to preach one whole 
year in one place, I should preach both myself 
and most of my congregation asleep. Nor 
can I ever believe it was ever the will of our 
Lord that any congregation should have one 
teacher only. We have found, by long and 
constant experience, that a frequent change of 
teachers is best. 


Again, in 1774:— 
While I live itinerant preachers shall be 
itinerants. . . . I have too much regard both 


forthe bodies and souls of our preachers to 
let them be confined to one place any more. 


And in 1788: — 

For fifty years God has been pleased to 
bless the itinerant plan, the last year most of 
all ; it must not be altered till I am removed, 


and I hope it will remain till our Lord comes 
to reign upon earth. 


3. Perfectionism. What Wesley meant 
by preaching “ Christian perfection” was 
not merely that Christians ought to aim at 
perfection, — which all admit, —but that 
perfection is attainable in this life, and 
was actually given instantaneously to many 
members of his societies. Hardly any- 
thing was, to him, more characteristic of 
Methodism than this assertion; and no 
,disenchantments would induce him to sur- 
render it. In 1760, Wesley examined a 
number of Methodists at Otley, in York- 
shire, who professed to be entirély.sancti- 
fied. He questioned them one by. one, 
and of the majority of them he writes: 
“Unless they told wilful and deliberate 
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lies, it was plain —(1) that they felt no in- 
ward sin; and to the best of their knowl- 
edge committed no outward sin; (2) that 
they saw and loved God every moment; 
and prayed, rejoiced, and gave thanks 
evermore ; (3) that they had constantly as 
clear a witness from God of sanctification 
as they had of justification.” This “ glori- 
ous work of sanctification ” spread through 
the other societies, filling Wesley with joy 
and hope. In 1762, he affirms that “be- 
lievers cannot be prevented from growing 
dead and cold, but by keeping up in them 
an hourly expectation of being perfected 
in love:” in 1765, “ Wherever Christian 
perfection is little insisted on, be the 
preachers ever so eloquent, there is little 
increase, either in the numbers or the 
ce of the hearers.” In 1767, he tells 
is brother that he had formerly thought 
that one who had attained instantaneous 
sanctification could not fall, but that he is 
now convinced of his mistake. Otherwise 
his view of the matter remained the same 
as before. 

4. Hostility to Calvinism. In the Con- 
ference of “1776, it was pronounced that 
“ Calvinism had been the grand hindrance 
of the work of God,” and the preachers 
were requested “not to imitate the Cal- 
vinist preachers in screaming, allegorizing, 
and boasting; but to visit as diligently as 
they did, to answer all their objections, to 
advise the Methodists not to hear them, 
to pray constantly and earnestly that God 
would stop the plague.” A somewhat 
longer extract, from a letter written in 
1778 (age seventy-five), will show Wesley’s 
feeling on this subject. Speaking of Dis- 
sent, he says: — 


Calvinism is not the gospel: nay it is fur- 
ther from it than most of the sermons I hear 
at the church. These are very frequently un- 
evangelical, but they are not anti-evangelical. 
Few of the Methodists are now in danger of 
imbibing error from the Church ministers ; 
but they are in great danger of imbibing the 
grand error, Calvinism, from some of the Dis- 
senting ministers. Perhaps thousands have 
done it already; most of whom have drawn 
back to perdition. I see more instances of 
this than any one else can do; and, on this 
ground also, exhort all who would keep to the 
Methodists, and from Calvinism, to go to the 
church, and not to the meeting. But to speak 
freely : I myself find more life in the Church 
prayers than in any formal extemporary 
prayers of Dissenters. Nay, I find -more 
profit in sermons on either good tempers, or 
good works, than in what are vulgarly called 
gospel sermons, The term has now become a 
mere cant word; I wish none of our society 
would use it. Let but a pert self-sufficient 
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animal, that hath neither sense nor grace, 
bawl out something about Christ, or His 
blood, or justification by faith, and his hear- 
ers cry out, “ What a fine gospel sermon!” 
Surely the Metiodists have not so learned 
Christ! We know no gospel without salva- 
tion from sin. 


But the most significant proof of Wesley’s 
detestation of Calvinism was that the 
monthly magazine which he began in 1777 
bore to the end of his life, and justified by 
its contents, the controversial name of the 
Arminian Magazine. 

5. Bodily asceticism. 
much to the illustrations given in my 
former article of the vital importance 
which Wesley attached to fasting and 
early rising. He had no wish indeed to 
hurt the body; he thought these practices 
as useful for bodily as for spiritual health, 
and certainly longevity appears to have 
been very common among the early Meth- 
odists. When he found, in 1784, that the 
five o’clock preaching had been discon- 
tinued at Chester, because the people 
would not attend in winter at so early an 
hour, he exclaimed that the Methodists 
were a fallen people; and he called on the 
preachers, in the name of God, to arouse 
themselves “to convince them that are 
fallen, and exhort them instantly to repent, 
and do the first works; this in particu- 
lar—rising in the morning — without 
which neither their souls nor bodies can 
long remain in health.” The “work of 
God,” he continually testified, could not 
be advanced by preaching without fasting. 
In addition to the Friday fast, which he 
never ceased to insist upon, he was accus- 
tomed to order occasional days of fasting 
and prayer throughout his societies. 

6. Attendance on ordinances. It was 
peculiar to Methodism that Wesley not 
only affirmed as strongly as any Church- 
man the necessity of the means of grace, 
but sought strenuously to make an amount 
of attendance on services, unknown in 
that age, the actual rule of his societies. 
The services in his preaching-houses were 
to be an addition to the observances 
which most zealous Churchmen would 
have recommended. “If the morning 
preaching be given up while I am alive,” 
he wrote in 1784, “ what must it be when 
Iam gone? Give up this and Methodism 
too will degenerate into a mere sect, only 
distinguished by some opinions and modes 
of worship.” He had previously said in 
1764, “ Whenever the Methodist preachers 
or people leave off the morning preaching, 


I need not add 


they will soon sink into nothing.” In 17838,/, , 


he printed a sermon on the “ Duty of Con- 





stant Communion,” in which he urged 
that all Christians should receive, not fre- 
quently, but constantly. “ Let every one, 
therefore, who has either any desire to 
please God, or any love of his own soul, 
obey God, and consult the good of his own 
soul by communicating every time he can, 
like the first Christians, with whom the 
Christian sacrifice was a constant part of 
the Lord’s Day service.” When the City 
Road Chapel was opened, in 1776, the 
holy communion was administered reg- 
ularly once a week. 

7. Simplicity in dress and expenditure. 
On this head, Wesley’s injunctions and 
remonstrances grew in urgency as his 
years lengthened. In 1760 he wrote a 
paper entitled “ Advice to the Methodists 
with regard to Dress,” containing rules 
which to a considerable extent he actually 
enforced. 


Wear no gold, no pearls, or precious stones ; 
use no curling of hair; buy no velvets, no 
silks, no fine linen; no superfluities, no mere 
ornaments, though ever so much in fashion, 
. -- I do not advise women to wear rings, 
earrings, necklaces, lace, or ruffles. Neither 
do I advise men to wear coloured waistcoats, 
shining stockings, glittering or costly buckles 
or buttons, either on their coats or in their 
sleeves, any more than gay, fashionable, or 
expensive perukes, It is true, these are little, 
very little things: therefore, they are not 
worth defending ; therefore, give them up, let 
them drop, throw them away without another 
word, 


He accordingly insisted on women being 
expelled from the societies if they would 
not give up the wearing of ruffles. One 
of his sermons is “On Dress.” But in 
another, “On Obedience to Pastors,” he 
speaks still more solemnly. 


Do you then take my advice (I ask in the 
presence of God and all the world) with re- 
gard to dress? I published that advice above 
thirty years ago; I have repeated it a thou- 
sand times since... . Have you taken this 
advice? Have you all, men and women, 
young and old, rich and poor, laid aside all 
those needless ornaments which I particularly 
objected to? Are you all exemplarily plain in 
your apparel: as plain as Quakers (so called) 
or Moravians? _ If not, if you are still dressed 
like the generality of people of your own rank 
and fortune, you declare frankly to all the 
world that you will not obey them that are 
over youin the Lord. You declare in open 
defiance of God and man, that you will not 
submit yourselves to them. Many of you carry 
your sins on your forehead, openly, and in the 
face of the sun. You harden your hearts 
against instruction and against conviction. 
. If all other texts were silent, this 1s 
enough; ‘ Submit yourselves to them that are 














over you in the Lord.” I bind this upon your 
consciences in the sight of God. You cannot 
be clear before God, unless you throw aside 
all needless ornaments, in utter defiance of 
that tyrant of fools, fashion. 


And this stringency about dress was onl 
a part of a general rule as to expendi- 
ture which Wesley made vigorous at- 
tempts to enforce throughout his societies. 
He wished to constrain all Methodists, if 
he could, to act as he did with regard to 
money. Instead of increasing his expen- 
diture, when he received more, he gave 
away more. He had an extreme fear of 
the anti-religious influence of riches, and 
regarded it as a misfortune which could 
not be helped, that the Methodist virtues 
of industry and frugality caused an in- 
crease of wealth which, if spent, must be 
deadly to Methodist piety. There was 
but one remedy, that the whole increment 
should be given away. “I charge you, in 
the name of God, do not increase your sub- 
stance!” Voluntary poverty was, accord- 
ing to the founder’s idea, to be one of the 
features of the Methodist rule. 

8. Society meetings. It was a fixed 
ordinance of Methodism that the mem- 
bers should attend the appointed meet- 
ings, or cease to be members. Member- 
ship was conferred by the quarterly ticket, 
and this ticket was only given to those 
who regularly attended their “ classes.” 

g. Absolute government. Wesley was 
perfectly frank in asserting his own abso- 
lute authority over his society. From 
him the power of government descended. 
He chose and dismissed preachers and 
stewards; he or his delegate, the preacher, 
chose and dismissed the class-leaders, 
and gave the members’ tickets. The final 
appeal was to him, and from him there 
was none. He took occasion to explain 
from time to time that, though he invited 
ministers and preachers to a yearly con- 
ference, it was only that he might avail 
himself of their advice. 


I chose to exercise the power which God 
had given me in this manner, both to avoid 
ostentation, and gently to habituate the people 
to obey them when I should be taken from 
their head. But as long as I remain with 
them, the fundamental rule of Methodism re- 
mains inviolate ; as long as any preacher joins 
with me, he is to be directed by me in his 
work. (January, 1780.) 

As long as I live, the people shall have no 
share in choosing either stewards or leaders 
among the Methodists. We have not, and 


never had, any such custom. We are no re- 
publicans, and never intend to be. 
1790.) 


(January, 
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The preaching-houses or chapels formed 
the property basis on which the legal con- 
stitution of Methodism was erected. 
After the death of the two Wesleys and 
their friend Grimshaw, the chapels were 
to be held in trust for the sole use of such 
persons as might be appointed at the 
yearly conference of the people called 
Methodists, provided that the said persons 
preached no other doctrines than those 
contained in Wesley’s “Notes on the 
New Testament,” and in his four vol- 
umes of sermons. But what was the 
“Conference”? In order to give this 
body a legal status, Wesley executed in 
1784 a deed of declaration, defining the 
Conference, and fixing its powers. It 
was to consist of a hundred preachers, 
who were to fill up vacancies in their own 
body. The “legal hundred” were made 
the sovereign oligarchy of Methodism, 
and charged with all the powers which 
Wesley himself exercised. 

10. Adhesion to the Church of England. 
The great majority of the Methodists in 
Wesley’s time were members of the Es- 
tablished Church; and it was his design 
that by remaining in it they should be as 
a leaven to the whole body. He constant- 
ly affirmed, not only that he did not wish 
them to separate from the Church, but 
that in his belief, if they did so, they 
would defeat the very purpose for which 
they had been called out. A few short 
extracts will be enough to place this tes- 
timony of Wesley’s before the reader’s 
mind. He wrote in 1780 (age seventy- 
seven) — 


Having had an opportunity of seeing several 
of the Churches abroad, and having deeply 
considered the several sorts of Dissenters at 
home, I am fully convinced that our own 
Church, with all her blemishes, is nearer the 
Scriptural plan than any other in Europe. 


In 1783 — 


In every possible way I have advised the 
Methodists to keep to the Church. They that 
do this most prosper best in their souls; I 
have observed it long. If ever the Metho- 
dists in general were to leave the Church, I 
must leave them. 


In 1787 — 

I still think, when the Methodists leave the 
Church of England, God will leave them. 
In 1788 — 


The more I reflect, the more I am convinced 
that the Methodists ought not to leave the 
Church. . . . Our glory has hitherto been not 
to be a separate body ; Hoc Jthacus velit, 
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In 1789— 

This is the peculiar glory of the people 
called Methodists. In spite of all manner of 
temptations, they will not separate from the 


Church. What many so earnestly covet they 
abhor ; they will not be a distinct body. 


In 1790 — 

I declare once more, that I live and die a 
member of the Church of England; and that 
none who regard my judgment or advice will 
ever separate fram it. 


And, addressing his preachers — 


Ye did not then, like Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram, seek the priesthood also. Ye knew 
“no man taketh this honour to himself, but 
he that is called of God; as was Aaron.” O 
contain yourselves within your own bounds. 
Be content with preaching the gospel. Do 
the work of evangelists. I earnestly advise 
you, abide in your place; keep your own sta- 
tion... . . Be Church-of-England men still. 
Do not cast away the peculiar glory which 
God hath put upon you, and frustrate the de- 
sign of Providence, the very end for which 
God raised you up.* 


These characteristics will supply a tol- 
erably full and accurate conception of 
what John Wesley wished and designed 
that Methodism should be. Three of 
them remain, distinguishing the Meth- 
odism of to-day from the other Christian 
communions which surround it — govern- 
ment by a conference of preachers, the 
plan of itinerant ministers, and the society 
meetings. Instead of being a system of 
societies, maintaining a peculiar testimony 
as to doctrine, and bound by the, strin- 
gent and ascetic rule of an order, Meth- 
odism has become one of the Evangelical 
denominations, having little in doctrine 
or life to distinguish it from its sisters, 
but still characterized by those three ec- 
clesiastical features. 

By the death of Wesley Methodism 
lost, as we have seen, not only its founder 
but its perpetual dictator. His sic volo, 
sic jubeo, had often been felt as irksome 
by his subordinates, and from time to 
time a preacher, who could not brook 
some exercise of despotic authority, 
would leave the society. But the per- 
sonal ascendency of Wesley grew with 
his venerable years, and up to the day of 


* This strong language is regarded by Methodists of 
to-day as indicating that senility had at last crept over 
Wesley’s powerful mind. If any one desires to obtain 


a fair impression of Wesley’s most mature and delib- 
erate judgment on the question of the relation of Meth- 
odism to the Church of England, let him read the ser- 
mon preached *‘ On Laying the Foundation of the City 
Road Chapel,” which may be considered as a kind of 
manifesto of Methodism. 
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his death the whole body of his people 
submitted to his single will as law. When 
he breathed his last, on the 2nd March, 
1791, in his eighty-eighth year, the friends 
who received his dying farewell prayed that 
his mantle might rest upon his followers, 
The news of his departure was received 
with awe, and there was a sincere desire 
amongst his adherents to respect his re- 
corded wishes. The wheels of the Metho- 
dist machine continued to move as before, 
until the preachers assembled for their 
Conference in the July of the same year. 
Then the legal hundred, in accordance 
with the provisions of the deed, quietl 
assumed the direction of Methodist ab. 
fairs. Dr. Coke, a clergyman, who had 
thrown himself very heartily into Metho- 
dism, and had become one of Wesley’s 
most important helpers, was made secre- 
tary of the Conference, and held that re- 
sponsible office for five years. The min- 
utes of Conference, which bear to this 
day the title of “ Minutes of Several Con- 
versations between the Methodist Minis- 
ters,” are in the quaint form of question 
and answer; and accordingly the judg- 
ment of the preachers in 1791 is recorded 
as follows: “Q.—Is it necessary to en- 
ter into any engagement in respect to our 
future plan of economy? A.—We en- 
gage to follow strictly the plan which Mr. 
Wesley left us.” Buta critical difficulty 
emerged in the societies immediately upon 
Wesley’s decease. 

How were the Christians who consti- 
tuted the Methodist societies to have their 
participation in the Christian sacraments? 
In Wesley’s time, he and the other cler- 
‘gymen who co-operated with him were ac- 
customed to administer the Lord’s sup- 
per in their chapels and _preaching- 
houses; and in addition to these celebra- 
tions, or in default of them, Wesley’s rule 
was that the members should go to the 
communion at their parish churches. But 
the Methodists were often very unwilling 
to receive the sacrament at the hands of 
parish cae. who were, or seemed 
to them, irreligious men; and this reluc- 
tance took the form of ascruple of con- 
science against which Wesley vehemently 
protested as contrary to the tradition cf 
the Church. And certain of the preachers, 
apparently with Wesley’s consent or con- 
nivance, had been in the habit, before his 
death, of administering both baptism and 
the Lord’s supper to their Methodist con- 
gregations. It was soon felt that upon 
the extension or the discontinuance of this 
custom would turn the question of the re- 
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Church. The controversy on this point 
grew warm ; resolutions and memorials 
on the one side were promptly met by res- 
olutions and memorials on the other; and 
the Methodist society was evidently in 
danger of a serious schism. But it was 
averted by a compromise. Free devel- 
opment was allowed to differences of 
opinion by means of a permissive bill. 
At the Conference of 1793 it was resolved 
that in those places where the members 
of the society were unanimous in their de- 
sire for the administration of the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s supper at the hands of 
their own preachers, it should be granted ; 
that all distinctions between ordained and 
unordained preachers should cease; and 
that the being received into full connec- 
tion by the Conference, and appointed by 
them to administer the ordinances, should 
be considered a sufficient ordination, with- 
out the imposition of hands. 

The following decisions appear in the 
minutes of the Conference : — 


Q. — Are there any directions to be given 
concerning the dress of our preachers ? 

A.—No gowns, cassocks, bands, or sur- 
plices shall be worn by any. 

Q.—Is any direction to be given respect- 
ing titles and distinctions ? 

A.—1. The title of Reverend shall not be 
used by us towards each other in future. 2. 
The distinction between ordained and unor- 
dained preachers shall be dropped. 


These resolutions were meant, no doubt, 
to apply to the preachers who were or- 
dained by Wesley or by other preachers, 
and not to clergymen like Dr. Coke. 
They have the air of being a severe dis- 
couragement to the irregularly ordained 
preachers. But the effect of the other 
resolutions, in encouraging the tendency 
towards separation from the Church, was 
far more weighty. The controversy, how- 
ever, was not yet settled. It became com- 
plicated by a question of the rights of 
trustees of the chapels, who in some cases 
interfered to prevent the administration of 
the Lord’s supper by the appointed 
preachers. In 1795 the Conference adopt- 
ed a scheme, known in the Methodist an- 
nals as the “ Plan of Pacification,” which 
has regulated the subsequent action of the 
society with regard to the sacraments. 
Its main provisions are as follows : — 


The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper shall 
not be administered in any chapel, except the 
majority of the trustees of that chapel on the 
one hand, and the majority of the stewards 
and leaders belonging to that chapel (as the 
best qualified to give the sense of the people) 
on the other hand, allow of it.. Nevertheless, 
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in all cases the consent of the Conference 
shall be obtained before the Lord’s Supper be 
administered. The administration of baptism, 
the burial of the dead, and service in church- 
hours, shall be similarly determined. We 
agree that the Lord’s Supper be administered 
among us on Sunday evenings only, except 
when the majority of the stewards and leaders 
desire it in church-hours, or where it has 
already been administered in those hours, 
Nevertheless, it shall never be administered 
on those Sundays on which it is administered 
in the parochial church. The Lord’s Supper 
shall be always administered in England ac- 
cording to the form of the Established Church ; 
but the person who administers shall have full 
liberty to give out hymns, and to use exhorta- 
tion and extemporary prayer. 


The plan was admirably suited to facilitate 
the gradual and quiet conversion of the 
Methodist societies intoa separate denom- 
ination. 

It is noticeable that, on this absolutely 
vital question, a voice is allowed to “the 
stewards and leaders, as the best qualified 
to sive the sense of the people.” As soon 
as Wesley was gone, claims began to be 
asserted on behalf of “the people.” The 
removal of his despotic authority left a 
great gap to be filled, and made some 
modifications in the government of his 
society inevitable. The Conference, meet- 
ing once a year, could not adequately dis- 
charge the functions of an executive. And 
it was hardly to be expected that a hun- 
dred preachers, who had previously been 
subject to the arbitrary will of one man, 
should have so much prestige as to com- 
pel all the living forces of the society into 
silent submission. From that day to this, 
Methodism has been more or less dis- 
turbed by demands for representation of 
the people, or democratic reform. The first 
to raise the banner of reform was a preach- 
er named Kilham, who took for the primary 
article of his proposed new constitution, 
“ Every society is to choose its own leaders 
and stewards.” Kilham was arraigned 
before the Conference of 1796, on the 
charge of having spoken injuriously of 
Mr. Wesley and the preachers, and was 
expelled from the connection. He and 
some who seceded with him formed an- 
other society of considerable importance, 
with a more democratic constitution, which 
still exists under the name of the New 
Connection. But the preachers in con- 
ference, like the privileged classes in the 
political history of our country, knew how 
to make the necessary concessions to the 
demands of the reforming party. An or- 
ganization embodying such concessions 
was adopted in 1797, and is set forth in 
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resolutions which are commonly called the 
“ Regulations” of that year. A brief ac- 
count of these will shew what the work- 
ing system of the Wesleyan common- 
wealth has been during the present century. 

Great Britain and Ireland are divided 
into so many districts; each district con- 
tains so many circuits; each circuit in- 
cludes so many chapels or societies ; each 
society so many classes. Wesley’s deed 
of declaration is still in force, and by it 
the legal hundred are still as omnipotent 
in the government of the connection as 
Wesley himself was. But they practically 
distribute their power amongst a number 
of meetings. First, there are Conference 
committees, in which leading laymen, nom- 
inated by the Conference, are Joined with 
preachers. Then the preachers stationed 
in each district constitute a “ district meet- 
ing,” in which various lay officials of the 
district are also admitted as members. 
Each circuit has what is known as its 
“qnarterly meeting,’ composed of the 
preachers of the circuit, together with all 
stewards, class-leaders, local preachers, 
and trustees, belonging to the circuit. 
Besides this, the circuit has its local 
preachers’ meeting, and its trustees’ meet- 
ing. Then each society or congregation 
has its class-leaders’ meeting, held week- 
ly.* And, lastly, the members of each 
class meet also weekly under their respect- 
ive leaders. The unit, or member, has no 
power allotted to him. He receives his 
admission from the preacher and has no 
voice in the selection of his leader. But 
large power is practically exercised by two 
predominantly lay committees, the local 
“ leaders’ mecting,” and the circuit “ quar- 
terly meeting.” These have their charter 
in the Regulations of 1797. Readers who 
are not Methodists will probably not de- 
sire details beyond what are given in the 
summary account of the regulations con- 
tained in the Conference address of that 
year. 


Thus, brethren, we have given up the great- 
est part of our executive government into your 
hands, as represented in your different public 
meetings. 1. We have delivered the whole 
of our yearly collection to your management. 
... 2. The whole management of our tem- 
poral concerns may now be truly said to be 
invested in the quarterly meetings, the district 
meetings having nothing left them but a nega- 
tive. 3. Our societies have a full check on 
the superintendent [the presiding preacher of 
the circuit] by the means of their leaders’ 
meeting, in regard to the introduction of per- 


* This is the rule; but in practice these meetings are 
held, I believe, much less frequently. 
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sons into society.... 4. The members of 
our societies are delivered from every appre- 
hension of clandestine expulsions; as that 
superintendent would be bold indeed who 
would act with partiality or injustice in the 
presence of the whole meeting of leaders. . . , 
5. There is now no society officer among us 
who can be received without the consent of 
that meeting to which he particularly belongs ; 
nor can any officer be appointed except upon 
the same plan. 6. In order to prevent any 
degree of precipitation in making new rules, 
and to obtain information of the sentiments 
of our people on every such rule, we have 
agreed to the article by which no regulations 
will be finally confirmed till after a year’s con- 
sideration, and the knowledge of the senti- 
ments of the connection at large through the 
medium of all their public officers. 


When the Methodist economy was thus 
settled, the separation of the followers of 
John Wesley from the Church of England 
was virtually accomplished. The Plan of 
Pacification and the Regulations of 1797 
were enough to transform Methodism 
from an order, or a congeries of “ religious 
societies,” intoa Church. Many Metho- 
dists, no doubt, were able for another gen- 
eration to regard themselves as loyal mem- 
bers of the Church of England. There 
was nothing in their Methodism which 
bound them to renounce the Church or to 
secede from it. But a body which de- 
clared itself self-contained and self-suffi- 
cing in respect of doctrine, discipline, and 
the means of grace, was what we under- 
stand by a Church or communion, and 
could have no longer any organic connec- 
tion with another Church or communion. 
The changes accepted within seven years 
of John Wesley’s death involved as a cer- 
tain result the ecclesiastical independence 
of Methodism. 

If it be asked, “ With whom does the re- 
sponsibility for the separation properly 
lie ?””—I should have no hesitation in re- 
plying that it does not rest with the preach- 
ers or the people, but with Wesley him- 
self. It is quite true that he enjoined 
upon his followers, with an earnestness 
not to ke suspected of insincerity, that 
they should not leave the Church; but all 
the while that he did this he was prepar- 
ing them for independence. It was his 
ambition and deliberate purpose to form 
an organic religious body, looking, not to 
the Church of England, but to John Wes- 
ley, for direction. Methodism was to him 
“the work of God,” supreme over all 
other interests. Like the Southern States, 
he kept secession in view as a threatened 
alternative. It was a policy for which he 
was always prepared. Some of his acts 
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clearly implied an assertion of ecclesias- 
tical independence, as especially, his hes- 
itating but repeated ordination of preach- 
ers, and the issuing of a reformed liturgy 
for use in his chapels. The state of his 
own mind in the matter was one which 
naturally, but unjustly, drew on him the 
charge of double-dealing. He was sin- 
cerely and thoroughly unwilling to sever 
the last links which bound his societies to 
the Church of England. He was himself 
atrue Church-of-England man, of inflex- 
ible Tory principles, and, in a fairly real 
sense of the term, a High Churchman; 
but, as I have said, if he cared for the 
Church of England much, he cared for 
“the work of God” more. He was 
warned by many friends, and by his 
brother Charles with almost hysterical ve- 
hemence, that he was leading, his people 
to separation; but he would give no ear 
to their warnings. His voice was the 
voice of a loyal Churchman, but his hands 
were the hands of adivider. His funda- 
mental assumption was that he had an 
extraordinary mission from God to do 
whatever seemed to him most expedient 
for the savingof souls. Salus animarum 
suprema lex. The world, he said, was 
his parish —a saying quoted asa noble 
one in one of the official Conference ad- 
dresses of this year. But the nobleness 
of such a profession is inconveniently ex- 
clusive. If one of Wesley’s travelling 
preachers had claimed a similar freedom, 
we know how Wesley would have treated 
the claim. In a tone not expressive of 
reverence he would have said, “Go and 
preach, then, wherever you please; but 
you shall not do so as one of my preach- 
ers. Those that are connected with me 
shall obey my orders.” And so, I im- 
agine, would the Conference say now.* 
The system of Methodism recognizes no 
such cosmopolitan freedom of action; 
and I suspect that at times a sensation of 
surprise must have passed over Wesley’s 
mind at the weakness of the Church which 
allowed him to take such liberties and yet 
remain one of its acknowledged priests. 
But as long as he could do what’ he 
thought best for “the work of God” — so 
long and no longer — he was heartily will- 
ing to keep his place in the communion of 
the Church. 

The Methodists, at Wesley’s death, 
were a body of people who had been part- 
ly drawn from the nominal ranks of the 


* The two founders of Primitive Methodism were 
expelled from the Wesleyan Society because they pro- 
moted camp-meetings in imitation of the American 
Methodists, 
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Church, partly from those of Dissent.* 
Wesley was accustomed to say that those 
who joined his societies were not expected 
to leave their own religious body, what- 
ever it was. There were Dissenting min- 
isters, in fact, as well as clergymen, on 
the Methodist register. But the mass of 
them had been long trained to find their 
religious life, and to exercise their relig- 
ious activity, within the limits of the Meth- 
odist system. Their allegiance was cheer- 
fully rendered to Wesley in person, so 
long as he lived, and he restrained the 
Church people who formed the great ma- 
jority of his societies from separation. 
Their position resembled that of a train of 
carriages on a gentle incline. They were 
held by the rope of Wesley’s personal au- 
thority, which was sometimes strained, 
but which neither gave way nor broke. 
When that rope was withdrawn, they hung 
for a moment in suspense. But they soon 
felt that they were on an incline, and they 
began to descend with increasing momen- 
tum until they came to rest on the com- 
mon level of the Free Protestant Church- 
es. Unless the Methodist Society had 
dissolved itself or been broken to pieces, 
I do not see what other result could have 
been expected. 

Nevertheless, the Methodist body, re- 
garded as a Church, is in a position which 
must cause some discomfort to its mem- 
bers. It is, in one sense, well called Wes- 
oe for it was professedly the creation 
of Wesley’s mind and will, as much as 
any one of the religious orders was of its 
founder’s. In law and theory, Wesley’s 
own religious opinions are bound upon his 
followers in a manner to which the history 
of no other sect affords a parallel. It is 
true, indeed, as he once boasted, that no 
formal profession of theological opinions 
has been exacted from the individual 
Methodist. But the preachers who teach 
and govern the body are required to be 
strictly Wesleyan in creed. With a frank 
audacity that was characteristic of him, 
Wesley prescribed in the trust-deed of 
his chapels that they were to be held in 
trust for the sole use of such persons as 
might be appointed at the yearly Confer- 
ence of the people called Methodists, pro- 
vided that the said persons preached no 
other doctrines than those contained in. 
Wesley’s “ Notes on the New Testament,” 


*B adie angus for such an authority, the late 
Rev. i. H. Wiseman, president of the Conference in 
1872, says of the original members of the United So- 
ciety, ‘* These people were ail members of the Estab- 
lished Church, and so all Methodists continued till Mr. 





Wesley’s death.”? (‘Thoughts on Class-meetings,”’ p. 
But this is a mis' 
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and in his four volumes of sermons. How 
weak a law of subscription is to enforce 
doctrinal conformity may be judged from 
the fact that Wesley in his sermons habit- 
ually speaks of the Church of England 
as “our Church,” “our own excellent 
Church,” whilst the preachers, who still 

rofess to agree to the doctrines contained 
in these, volumes, are avowed Dissenters 
from the Church. I should suppose that 
any legal rights claimed under the deed of 
declaration or the trust-deed of the chap- 
els must be jeopardized by this open sepa- 
ration. But it is at all events the theory of 
Methodism, that no doctrines other than 
those contained in these writings of Wes- 
ley * can be preached in a Wesleyan chapel 
by itinerant or local preachers or by any 
stranger invited specially by the superin- 
tendent. On the other be A Methodism 
is so changed that Wesley would not know 
it. It has become what he thoroughly and 
persistently disliked —a Protestant de- 
nomination. If we were to look round 
for some one who might represent most 
nearly John Wesley’s views, it would be 
amongst the revivalist clergymen of the 
Church of England that we should find 
him. Mr. Wilkinson, for example, of St. 
Peter’s, Pimlico, though differing from 
Wesley, resembles him more nearly than 
Mr. Perks or Dr. Morley Punshon. 

We have had during the last few years 
a renascence of some things which were 
characteristic features of original Metho- 
dism. Revivalist preaching has become 
familiar and popular, doing its good and 
its harm amongst us. The old problems 
about the value of a religion stirred by 
appeals which address themselves in great 
part to the nerves and the fancy, and prop- 
agated by contagion, have perplexed us 
once more. But Messrs. Moody and San- 
key are not Wesleyans, nor are their chief 
associates or their most successful rivals. 
The doctrine of “entire consecration,” 
presented in a winning and tender form, 
has touched the hearts of some of the 
best and purest Christians in the Church 
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* Wesley’s sermons are in many respects admirable. 
They are scholarly, spiritual, practical, and, above all, 
faithful and straightforward. But in matters of science, 
if not in experimental theology, he is a more confident 
than trustworthy guide. In a sermon ‘‘On the ‘Trin- 
ity,’ he treats with contempt “the hypotheses of 
Ptolemy, Tycho Brahe, Copernicus, and twenty more.” 
**T have read them over and over; I am sick of them; 
I care not three straws for them all.’? ‘*I know what 
is plausibly said concerning the powers of projection 
poe poem: Many But, spin as fine as we can, matter-of- 
fact sweeps away our cobweb hypothesis. Connect the 
force of projection and attraction how you can, they 
will never produce a circular motion. The moment 


the projected steel comes within the attraction of the 
magnet, it does not form a curve, but drops down,”” 
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and on the Continent, and has warmed 
them into a new hope and a new sense of 
their unity in Christ. The Wesleyan Con- 
ference has expressed its sympathy with 
this movement, but neither Mr. nor Mrs, 
Pearsall Smith is or has been a Metho- 
dist, nor has their doctrine established any 
special tie between them and the Wesley- 
ans. Efforts to “evangelize the masses,” 
home missions, out-door preaching, and 
such enterprises have largely occupied the 
minds and energies of Christians, and the 
Wesleyans have no doubt taken their 
share in them; but I do not know that 
they have taken the lead in them, or done 
more than other religious bodies. So far 
as the whole work of saving souls is con- 
cerned, the Methodist Society appears to 
hold an honourable but not an exceptional 
place amongst the Evangelical denomina- 
tions. 

And if post-Wesleyan influences have 
wholly effaced some of the original dis- 
tinctive features of Methodism, it seems 
doubtful whether those which still remain 
are not doomed to decay. The relations 
of the preachers to the body of members, 
and the class-meetings, are very remarka- 
ble amongst ecclesiastical institutes, and 
must have had great power in the mould- 
ing of the Methodist Society; but these 
also are beginning to yield to disintegrat- 
ing agencies. 

It is well known that Methodism has 
two distinct classes of preachers — the 
itinerant or travelling, and the local. The 
local preachers follow some lay calling, 
and only give their leisure hours to the 
work of preaching. Such an office is a 
useful one, rather, perhaps, for the inter- 
est and éxercise that it supplies to the 
religious gifts of those who are employed 
in it, than because there would without it 
be a deficiency of preaching. But the 
work of the local preachers is no vital part 
of the Methodist machinery. The travel- 
ling preachers are those who fix our atten- 
tion as soon as we begin to study the 
economy of Methodism. They, as we 
have seen, rule throughout the body, ex- 
cept so far as they voluntarily give up por- 
tions of their authority into lay hands. 
They admit members and exclude them; 
they receive new preachers into their own 
ranks and expel them at their discretion; 
they fix the station of each preacher year 
by year; the “legal hundred,” assem led 
in conference, form the highest legislature 
and final court of appeal for Methodism. 
All this was settled by John Wesley, and 





settled with deliberate purpose. It should 


and amongst Dissenters, in this country 
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be remembered, however, that Wesley did 
not conceive of his work as the foundin 

of a Church. If a critic had remarke 

to him, “ This is a new kind of constitu- 
tion fora Church!” he would undoubtedly 
have replied, “ Don’t suppose that I am 
inventing a new Church; I am only devis- 
ing regulations for some voluntary relig- 
ious associations.” It does not, there- 
fore, imply of necessity any disapproval 
of Wesley’s plan, if, now that Methodism 
claims to be a Church, it is proposed to 
make a radical change in the constitution 
of its governiag body. It is tolerably 
clear that the time is near at hand when 
the Conference will be modified by an 
intermixture of representative laymen. 
There is no such agitation at the present 
moment in the Methodist Society as has 
been caused several times by this ques- 
tion of the preachers’ power. The matter 
was discussed without heat or violence at 
the Conference of this year. But this ab- 
sence of party spirit makes it the more 
probable that the change will be adopted 
in some form with general consent. The 
Irish branch of the society is said to be 
strongly in favour of it. The Irish Con- 
ference of this year, in an address to the 
English Conference, thus refers to it: — 


That the consideration, for years past, of so 
important a change has been conducted in the 
entire absence of strife among our people, is, 
with us, a matter of thankful acknowedgment, 
and confirms us in the belief that increased 
confidence reposed in them will not be abused’ 


A union has recently taken place in 
Canada of certain Methodist bodies, which 
have now assumed the name of “the 
Methodist Church of Canada.” This 
Church, claiming “nearly half a million of 
adherents,” held its first general Confer- 
ence in the October of last year, and sent 
an address to the British Conference, in 
which it reports — 


Our Conference proceedings have been 
marked by delightful harmony and good feel- 
ing. The union of representative laymen and 
ministers in this highest court of the Church 
has not, thus far, disappointed our cherished 
expectations, 


The following resolution was adopted by 
the recent Conference at Sheffield : — 


_ The Conference is of opinion that the time 
1s approaching when a comprehensive plan 
should be devised for some direct and adequate 
representation of the laity in the transactions 
of the business of the Conference, in consist- 
ency with the recognized principles of our 
economy, and the provisions of the Poll Deed ; 
but the difficulties which present themselves 
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after much deliberation are so serious that the 
Conference resolves to appoint two conimittees 
to further consider the whole subject, and em- 
powers the first-named of these committees to 
take such counsel as they may judge expedient 
on the legal aspects of the case. 


One of the committees consists of the 
leading ministers of the connection, the 
other of the same ministers together with 
an equal number of laymen. It may easily 
be imagined how serious the difficulty 
must be of devising the desired plan “in 
consistency with the recognized principles 
of our economy, and the provisions of the 
Poll Deed ;” but the recognized principles 
of Methodism must admit of liberal inter- 
pretation, and even such instruments as 
Wesley’s deed of declaration are not as 
unalterable as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians. It is this deed, as I have be- 
fore noticed, which prescribes that no 
minister shall occupy the same chapel for 
more than three years. Under legal com- 
pulsion, therefore, the travelling system 
has been preserved unchanged. But it 
must often have been felt to be galling by 
both preachers and people. The advan- 
tages of it are obvious enough; but, on the 
other hand, what loss and annoyance such 
perpetual removals involve! We of the 
Church of England often have reason to 
wish for removals of clergymen to other 
posts of labour; but who would bear the 
suggestion that no clergyman should re- 
side in a parish more than three years? 
Some exceptions are introduced into the 
Methodist system by a certain number of 
what may be called “ staff” appointments ; 
and, if the legal compulsion were with- 
drawn, I should suppose that such excep- 
tions would tend to become the rule. 

With reference to the important institu- 
tion of class-meetings, there are indica- 
tions that the Wekoun of to-day are 
hardly persuaded to bear the yoke to 
which their fathers more or less willingly 
submitted. The following frank confes- 
sion occurs in this year’s address of the 
small “ Methodist Church in France and 
Switzerland ” to the British Conference — 


We have maintained the institution of the 
class-meeting, but we must confess our eccle- 
siastical weakness in this respect ; and amongst 
the causes of this deficiency we acknowledge, 
first of all, our own shortcomings, and deeply 
mourn over them. At the same time we must 
express our conviction that in regard to this 
falling off we suffer in common with Metho- 
dism generally. The comparative indiffer- 
ence towards the class-meeting which has been 
noticed in many cases in England and Amer- 
ica, has affected us also, and all the more 
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deeply on account of our numerical feebleness. 
With us, as with other Methodist Churches, 
aversion to fellowship-meetings, in which 
speaking is obligatory on the part of attend- 
ants, has grown in proportion to the decline 
of experimental religion, 


It is natural that a Methodist synod 
should comment in this regretful spirit on 
the decay of that which constituted the 
chief disciplinary —— of a system cre- 
ated for the sake of discipline. But in its 
original and proper form the class-meeting, 
we may safely affirm, could not preserve 
its vitality. That “obligatory speaking 
on the part of attendants” was a possible 
rule for select converts of a certain tem- 
perament, such as Wesley desired. But 
for a second and a third generation of 
hereditary Methodists it cannot be con- 
ceived as being genuinely in force. If 
pressed on them by the compulsion of 
religious authority, it would certainly tend 
to foster a hollow formalism. Simply to 
think of a weekly semi-public inquisition 
into personal spiritual experiences is to 
feel how impossible such a custom must 
be for Christians of a generation like ours. 
In the year 1860, one of the ablest and 
most esteemed of the Wesleyan ministers, 
the Rev. L. H. Wiseman, published some 
interesting “ Thoughts on Class-meetings 
and their Improvement.” He begins by 
urging that “to discontinue them would 
be to inflict on Methodism a paralyzing 
stroke, if not a death-blow. The great 
body of the Methodist people,” he says, 
“are strongly attached to class-meetings. 
Even where attendance on them is felt to 
be a cross, the cross is cheerfully taken 
up for the sake of the benefits which are 
believed to result from them.” If I am 
rightly informed—and the complaint of 
the French Conference points to the same 
conclusion — the cross has been year by 
year less cheerfully taken up. It has 
ceased, I believe, to be the custom to ex- 
pel members from the society for non- 
attendance ; and in many cases the mode 
of conducting the class is such as to make 
it undistinguishable from the voluntary 
Bible-class or prayer-meeting of other 
denominations. 

Inevitable as the change has been, I do 
not wonder that thoughtful Methodists 
should regard with apprehension any ten- 
dency which threatens to rob them of the 
benefits they have derived from class- 
meetings. Itis quite true,as Mr. Wise- 
man says, that — 


The want of some such provision is felt as 
an evil by many spiritual people, both in the 
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Established Church and in nonconforming 
bodies. They regret their isolation from their 
brethren in Christ, and long for some stated 
means of edifying communion with them, 
They feel that, to a considerable extent at 
least, their Churches are without one most 
important element — the feliowship of saints, 


This is still truer of the Church of England 
than of the Dissenting bodies. And we 
want still more, if possible, the provision 
of some such interest and work for lay 
Christians as are given by the office of 
class-leader. We know how valuable to 
the teacher * is the task of,instructing and 
keeping together a Sunday class of youths 
or elder girls; and there is still more to 
draw out the higher faculties, in the lead- 
ing of a company of fellow-Christians in 
the ways of knowledge and conduct. Vari- 
ous attempts have been made in the 
Church, whenever the longings of a relig- 
ious life have been awakened, to supply 
the want of the help and discipline of 
association, by sacramental meetings, 
teachers’ meetings, guilds, and the like. 
Ary Churchman who studies the history 
of Methodism is likely to feel a quickened 
desire that fervour and wisdom might be 
given us, to bring into play some more 
systematic machinery of guidance and fel- 
lowship. It could not be other than vol- 
untary with us; but it would be wise to 
realize and bear in mind that the loose 
public system of the Church of England 
is not intended to exclude, but rather 
demands, any supplementary discipline 
which may be found practicable and help- 
ul. 

It is a great difficulty for any ecclesias- 
tical body to combine a discipline and re- 
ligious life which shall be interesting to 
the many who are without culture and 
refinement, with methods of teaching and 
worship which are appreciated or can be 
endured by educated and sensitive per- 
sons. The Church of Rome has had con- 
siderable, though far from complete, suc- 
cess in its mode of dealing with the prob- 
lem; and a similar policy of using varied 
appeals to the senses and of asserting a 
mysterious sacerdotal authority, is being 
hopefully pursued by the “revived ” Cath- 
olics in the Church of England. John 
Wesley was pathetically troubled by the 
dilemma, that if his people were good 
Methodists they inevitably grew rich, and 


* I do not remember to have met elsewhere with the 
following anecdote, which I find in a biography of the 
founder of the Primitive Methodists. ‘The late emi- 
nent Dr. Whewell, of Trinity College, Cambridge, said 
to a gentleman who asked him to recommend to him 
a tutor, ‘What do you want with a tutor? Take a 
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if they became rich they inevitably ceased 
to be good Methodists. It was not only 
the influence of money, it was that of 
“culture” also, which inspired a distaste 
for original Methodist habits. Wesley’s 
system was calculated, we may say, for 
the lower, middle, and upper working- 
class sections of society. He himself was 
aman of first-rate Oxford education and 
had a real enjoyment of his_ scholarly 
knowledge and capacities; but his relig- 
jous tastes made him feel more at home 
with the humbler than with the wealthier 
classes. No doubt the prevailing feeling 
of the better sort of Church people was 
that Methodism was a vulgar form of re- 
ligion. But Methodism, as it matured, 
grew in every way less “vulgar.” It be- 
came altogether more respectable, oo re- 
spectable, it proved, for the humbler 
tastes. A new society arose, of which we 
may say that, as the Church of England is 
to Wesleyan Methodism, so is Wesleyan 
to Primitive Methodism. Planted in 1810 
as a very small grain of mustard-seed, 
Primitive Methodism has grown into a 
great tree. It was founded by a handful 
of Staffordshire peasants who loved the 
camp-meeting style of religion. No one 
kmows for certain whether the term Prim- 
itive was intended to refer to the earlier 
revivalist form of Wesley’s movement, or 
to the aspirations of the new brotherhood 
after the simplicity of the first days of the 
Church. But the popular name of Rant- 
ers explains itself. The “ Primitive” 
Methodists have the two characteristics 
that they govern themselves chiefly 
through representative laymen, and that 
their worship is hearty, in the sense of 
noisy; but they retain as their standard of 
doctrine Wesley’s “ Notes on the New 
Testament” and his four volumes of ser- 
mons. What, therefore, might be said of 
the Church’s failure to provide for and 
hold those who became Wesleyan Metho- 
dists would partially apply to the failure 
of Wesleyan Methodism to make a place 
for the Primitive Methodists within its 
fold; with this difference, however, that 
Wesleyan Methodism has no responsibili- 
ties beyond those of a voluntary Protest- 
ant denomination for the spiritual care of 
the general population. 

In several senses the Wesleyan Metho- 
dism of the day occupies a middle posi- 
tion. It stands between the religion of 
culture — which is too exclusively that of 
the Church of England — and the religion 
of the Ranters; it stands between the 
National Church and the Voluntaryists ; 
it appeals to the vigorous, practical middle- 
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class nature. It has proved itself the 
most congenial religion for the Protestants 
of the United States. The British Con- 
ference is able to say to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of that country: — 
“ You stand conspicuous before the world, 
the most massive Protestant Church to be 
found in any nation, and the one which 
numbers the largest company of professed 
communicants.” * As we might expect, 
Wesleyan Methodism is also very power- 
ful in Canada and Australia. It has 
shown that it can take on some degree of 
culture, and retain at the same time a good 
deal of that social warmth to which Renan 
chiefly ascribes the growth of the Church 
in the first age, and without which no 
striking extensions of it occur. Men like 
Dr. Rigg and Dr. Moulton amongst its 
ministers, and Mr. Waddy at the bar and 
in Parliament, command respect for Meth- 
odism in other spheres besides those of 
preaching and religious fellowship. But 
Methodists would not deny that a certain 
middle-class character has been impressed 
upon their society by the conditions of its. 
origin. 

The term “massive” is applied in the 
sentence just quoted to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of the United States. 
Something of this quality is given to En- 
glish Methodism, also, te the compact- 
ness of its organization. It works like a 
closely-fitted and well-oiled machine. It 
knows nothing of sinecures, or drones, or 
anomalies; it tolerates no scandals in re- 
spect of order or morality. Its ministers. 
are genuine pastors; and if in modern 
English speech the idea of pastoral func- 
tions is especially associated with the title 
of Reverend, then there are no persons 
who have a better claim to this title than 
the Methodist ministers. They are more 
uniformly and effectively pastors to their 
people than the clergy of the Church of 
England are to theirs. They exercise a 
direct supervision, so far as the thing is 
practicable, over the spiritual life of every 
member of the society. Each Methodist 
is brought under the strict control of the 
pastorate of the body. The governing 
council, holding in its hands all the reins 
of Methodist action, is able to press for- 
ward the work of education in all its 


* Of course, as the British Conference recognizes, 
such a national position involves duties and difficulties 
which were not contemplated by those who drew Meth- 
odists out from the world as select societies of true 
believers. Principal Tulloch, in Good Words for 
December, speaking of this Church, commends “ the 
eager and cordial catholicity with which all were ine 
vited to join in its most sacred rite.’” This is hardly 
in harmony with original Methodism, 
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branches, and of missions at home and 


abroad, with remarkable vigour. And this 
organization derives its weight and im- 
pulse from the serious self-denying piety 
which has never ceased to flourish in the 
connection. 

It is no more than might be expected 
that, as the Methodist Church has grown 
greater in the Anglo-Saxon world, its ad- 
herents should think of it the more proud- 
ly. It was one of Wesley’s aims to cher- 
ish the connectional sentiment. The piety 
of the humblest member has never failed 
to receive its due meed of honour and re- 
membrance, and the sacred literature of 
the body is peculiarly rich in funeral ser- 
mons, obituaries, and biographies. <A 
stranger looking into Methodist annals 
discovers that there have been “ great and 
good” men in the world whose fame has 
not reached the outside public. The lan- 
guage of the Conference minutes runs nat- 
urally into the channel of eulogistic grati- 
tude, and the “spirit of reproof,” which 
Wesley valued and prayed for as a divine 
gift, appears to have been superseded by 
the spirit of congratulation. A corre- 
sponding change of style is discernible, 
from Wesley’s terse, incisive brevity to a 
somewhat wordy fulness of diction. The 
addresses of the Conference dwell on the 
great calling of Methodism, and the re- 
sponsibilities thereby laid on Methodists. 
The general tone of the body is that of a 
Protestant denomination thoroughly con- 
scious of its strength, animated by a 
friendly spirit towards Evangelicalism in 
the Church or in Dissent, professedly hos- 
tile to Ritualism and Rationalism, and 
ready for an aggressive war against pa- 
rochial High Churchism — especially in 
the diocese of Lincoln. 

Let me sum up what I have written, in 
a few words spoken frankly from the 
Church-of-England point of view. That 
one who lived and died a hearty Church- 
man should have founded a great separa- 
tist communion has something strange 
about it. It can only be accounted for, 
say the Wesleyans, by the leading of 
Providence. Under the guiding hand of 
God, Methodism has become what it is, 
and in the eyes of any one who appreciates 
salvation by faith and Scriptural holiness 
it is patently x great work of God. With 
certain reserves I can concur in this ac- 
count. I regard the Methodists and their 
works with respectful and envious admira- 
tion. I believe that they have been helped 
and guided from above. But I can think 
thus, and yet regret the divorce of Metho- 
dism from the Church of England as a 
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misfortune to the country and to Christen- 
dom, and as having in it some taint of the 
spirit of separation. What reason is there 
in the nature of things why Wesley’s zeal 
should not, like any other Churchman’s, 
have borne good fruit within the limits of 
the Church as well as outside of it? I 
know that devoted Methodists hold it asa 
fixed tradition that Wesley was driven out 
of the church. I do not admit it. It is 
dangerous and unchristian to assume that, 
if a man has any witness to bear, any 
spiritual energy to put forth, he must 
straightway take the bit between his teeth 
and go his own way, interpreting any suc- 
cess that he may have asa proof that God 
is sanctioning his irregular courses. John 
Wesley — impiger, inexorabilis, acer, jura 
negans sibi nata —had a carnal element 
of headstrong self-will mixed with his he- 
roic zeal for righteousness and the salva- 
tion of souls. He knew it himself. Any 
one who reads his history in a candid 
spirit must be blind if he does not see it. 
Now, who but an enthusiastic sectarian 
can look with satisfaction on a policy be- 
ginning in self-will and ending in division? 
I hold to the belief that if Wesley had de- 
termined, like Grimshaw, Hervey, and oth- 
ers, to remain in the church to which he 
belonged, and by the chief authorities of 
which he was considerately treated, at 
whatever apparent risk to his evangelistic 
work, he would have been rewarded by a 
still richer blessing than that which has 
actually been granted to the devotion of 
himself and his associates. The Church 
of England, with the life-blood of the 
Methodist piety in its veins, might have 
been conceivably a greater power in the 
kingdom of Christ than the two separated 
bodies of the Church and Wesleyan Meth- 
odism. But this is a criticism on the past, 
and refers, as I have explained, more to 
Wesley himself than to the followers 
whom he left behind him. It remains for 
Churchmen now to treat the Methodist con- 
nection with thefriendly respect which ge | 
ought to sincerely feel, and to use every el- 
fort that the breach of separation may not 
be made wider than it is. The spiritual 
fault of schism may easily lie with Church- 
men rather than with Wesleyans in their 
mutual dealings. There are Methodists 
still who do not wish to be considered Dis- 
senters. The society, as a whole, takes 
up a nearer position to the Church than 
that of the older Dissenting bodies. It is 
for us Churchmen who love unity to make 
the best, in the interest of unity, of things 
as they are; to welcome all that is friendly 
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apart from us; and to avoid acts which 
would drive them into antagonism as equal- 
ly unwise and unchristian. 

J. LLEWELYN DAVIES. 


From Temple Bar. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


“AND what is to be done next?” 
asked Kate, who was greatly moved, her 
hands like ice, and visibly trembling, after 
she and Fanny had listened in nearly un- 
broken silence and déepest attention to 
Tom’s communications. 

“Well, I think your best plan is to lay 
the whole matter before Wall, and be 
guided by him. This evidence is certainly 
of the utmost importance, but whether it 
is sufficient to upset a will is another mat- 
ter; the opposite party will of course try 
to prove there is a mistake in the date of 
the 1.0. U. We can easily prove there 
had been a steeple-chase at this place, 
Reepham, on that particular date ; but then 
again, Trapes is avery disreputable wit- 
ness, and it will be difficult at this distance 
of time to show that Poole had been ab- 
sent from the office on that special day. 
Still, 1 am now convinced there is truth in 
your conviction of foul play; and I shall 
hunt up evidence with a will.” 

“Ah, Tom, you never believed me be- 
fore.” 

“He is naturally an unbelieving Jew!” 
cried Fanny. 

“ At last, at last,” murmured Mrs. Tem- 
ple, not heeding her, “there is a pin’s 
point of light. But adieu to peace for 
many a day; it is war to the knife now! 
But should I be defeated, how shall I 
bear it, Tom?” 

“Don’t think of that. We must make 
our position sure before we take any step; 
we must mask our batteries carefully till 
the last moment.” 

Mrs. Temple was sitting with her el- 
bows on the table, and her face hidden in 
_ her hands. 

“And Hugh Galbraith,” she 
“Have you heard anything of him?” 

“There was areport a couple of months 
ago that he was going to be married to 
Lord C——’s eldest daughter ; but I have 
heard no more of it.” 

“ And if he marries, how terrible it will 
be for him! But then for the sake of 
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others he must accept a compromise ; he 


must accept a share of the property, even 
to —— 
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“Why, Mrs. Travers, you surely do 
not intend to show the white feather 
now?” cried Tom, much surprised at her 
tone. 

“Rest assured I shall not. Nothing 
shall turn me from the task of vindicating 
myself and my husband’s memory from 
the disgrace of that infamous will. But 
it is hard to be cruel to others.” 

Her voice trembled; she stopped 
abruptly, and suddenly left the room. 
Tom looked inquiringly at Fanny. 

“She has never been quite the same 
since Sir Hugh was here. I think she is 
sorry for him. I am sure it would be much 
better if she had just said who she was, 
and they settled it without fighting, or law- 
yers,” said Fanny. 

“Perhaps so,” returned Tom. “But 
then Mrs. Travers naturally wants the 
matter cleared up publicly.” 

“ After all, what is the public to her? 
they know nothing about her, and care 
less.” 

“Very true; but you must remember 
that she had been in possession of the 
property; and it was publicly taken from 
her. I think she is right in insisting on 
its being — restored.” 

Fanny was silent for a few moments in 
a pretty, thoughtful attitude, with her 
hands clasped upon her knee; and after 
looking at her admiringly and expectantly, 
Tom proceeded to unclasp them and take 
possession of one. He had just opened 
his lips to speak of his own affairs when 
Fanny said, softly and solemnly : 

“Tom!” 

“ Well, what is it, my darling ?” 

“Tom, you won’t say anything to any 
one, will you?” 

“ Not if I was put on the rack, or torn 
to pieces by wild horses.” 

“You need not laugh; I am quite in 
earnest.” 

“So am I. Go on. There is some- 
thing tremendous coming.” 

“Do you know” —still in a carefull 
lowered tone —“I think Sir Hugh Gal- 
braith is quite in love with Kate.” 

“Oh, indeed! Well, that’s possible, 
though I have always heard him spoken 
of as a cold, stiff sort of fellow, not at all 
a subject for the tender passion. But the 
wisest have their weak moments; witness 
myself.” 

“Well, but Tom,” reiterated Fanny, 
too absorbed in her subject to administer 
a deserved rebuke, “I really believe he 
is.’ 

“What are the symptoms? I daresay 
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thing of many degrees; come, your rea- 
sons?” 

“I can hardly describe the symptoms. 
I know he used to look rather disgusted 
or perhaps disappointed whenever I went 
up to write his letters instead of Kate.” 

“Oh, you used to write his letters ? 
Had he a large correspondence ?” 

“Yes, he was always wanting two or 
three lines written to somebody or other, 
about horses, and different people in his 
regiment; and then whenever he came 
down of an evening a 

“Then he used to spend the evening 
with you sometimes ?” 

“Oh, yes—that is—I don’t think I 
ought to tell you, Tom, though Kate 
never told me I must not. Don’t saya 
word about it, like a dear.” 

“ Provided my silence is properly paid 
for, I have no objection to preserve it un- 
broken.” 

“Do be serious. When he used to 
knock at the door, and ask to come in, 
and Kate would allow him, his long sol- 
emn face used to brighten up in the most 
wonderful way. He was absolutely good- 
looking for a few minutes; and he always 
listened to every word she said as if he 
was drinking in her voice, though she 
contradicted him perpetually — they never 
seemed able to agree. Then he hada 
way of resting his elbow on the table, and 
shading his eyes with his hand. But 7 
could see it was just to stare at Kate with- 
out being noticed. Why, the very tone of 
his voice was quite different when he 
spoke to her.” 

“Upon my soul this zs a revelation. I 
always thought Mrs. Travers rather re- 
served about her lodger; but she is not 
the sort of woman the most audacious 
scoundrel would venture to ——” 

“Sir Hugh was nothing of the kind,” 
interrupted Fanny, with some warmth. 
“He was as quiet and mild as if he was 
an archbishop. I really could not help 
liking him. And he gave me sucha lovely 
bracelet. But I suppose if he knew who 
we are, he would be ready to trample us 
under his feet—so Kate says.” 

“This is altogether a curious revela- 
tion,” reiterated Tom. “I had no idea 
you had been, on such intimate terms. I 
don’t think Mrs. Travers showed her 
usual discretion.” 

“Nonsense!” cried Fanny, sharply. 
“ She always knows what she is about.” 

“Perhaps so. But, Fan, did she recip- 
procate at all?” 

“No, not a bit. She does not think 
much of him in any way, only she can’t 
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dislike him when he seems to admire her; 
one always has a sort.of kindness for any 
man who admires one!” 

“ That’s a pleasant lookout for me,” 
said Tom. 

“It zs well for you,” returned Fanny, 
with saucy emphasis. “But do not saya 
word to Kate about what I have told 
you.” 

“Trust me,” said Tom, more seriously, 
“TI fancy Galbraith’s admiration (if you 
are right) must have been a great annoy- 
ance to her, if not an additional source o 
dislike and bitterness, in spite of your 
theories, my philosopher. But why the 
deuce didn’t she bundle him out when he 
began to moon and spoon? I am sure 
she is plucky enough.” ‘ 

“T don’t think she saw as much as I did; 
I am sure she did not. She used to talk 
away as calmly and as unconcerned as if 
he was her grandfather; and he did not 
‘spoon,’ as you callit. (Iam sure I hope 
you do not put such vulgar words in your 
‘leaders.’) He was quite natural and 
often disagreeable.” 

“ Then, my dear girl, he wasn’t in love, 
and you have wasted some precious mo- 
ments over an imaginary oo 7 I 
can’t picture a man making himself dis- 
agreeable to the woman he is in love 
with.” 

“That is all you know! I begin to 
think myself a much better-informed per- 
son than you are—I can tell you that 
men can make themselves horribly dis- 
agreeable to girls they perfectly adore !” 

“Your experience alarms me,” said 
Tom, gravely. “I grant that, given a 
jolly row, each party can annoy the other 
mee d considerably ; but at the stage Gal- 
braith had reached, it ought to have been 
all fair weather; at any rate I always feel, 
always have felt, desperately amiable and 
sunshiny in the adored one’s presence! 
Eh, Fanny?” 

“My dear Tom, you have been occa- 
sionally odious! I am _ happy to say; 
otherwise I should have believed you to 
be a rank impostor, and expected you to 
beat me when we were married,” cried 
Fanny, laughing, yet blushing brightly too, 
when she found how her sentence ended; 
then the conversation became purely per- 
sonal, and will not bear repeating. 

Kate left them together to enjoy a long 
confidential talk, and when she joined 
them at the cosy supper she had assisted 
Mills to prepare, she was quite herself. 
In the interim she had made up her mind. 
She would press upon Mr. Wall the ne- 





cessity of speedy action, so as to give 
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Hugh Galbraith the earliest possible no- 
tice of the trial before him. Never in- 
clined to doubt her own success, or look 
at the reverse of a pleasant picture, this 
new gleam of hope acquired the most posi- 
tive colour from the medium through which 
she viewed it, and her great desire was to 
give a character of fair and open warfare 
to the coming battle. Galbraith would 
then be prepared, and when the truth 
came out fully, she would, through her 
lawyer, in a quiet and busipess-like way, 
insist on settling the bulk of the fortune 
upon him, asking ogly in return an 
acknowledgment that after all his cousin 
had not made so unworthy a choice. 
“Then he need never know that I had 
appeared to him in an assumed character. 
He will be humiliated enough without 
that / poor fellow, and I do not want him 
to think of me — me, my own self, as dif- 
ferent from what he now believes. Years 
hence, when perhaps he is married, and 
the outlines of the present have faded 
from their painful sharpness, we might 
meet and be friends. But he is the last 
man in the world to care a straw for any 
woman he is not in love with or married 
to! He is far too English to have female 
friends !” 


“And suppose, Tom,” said Kate, as 
they discussed “possibilities” after the 
evening meal, “suppose we get more evi- 
dence, or whatever is necessary, to induce 
Mr. Wall to take up the case, what is to 
be done? How will he proceed ?” 

“Why, at the very outset, we have im- 
mense difficulties. You see, it seems that 
either Poole’s signature is forged, or the 
date of the will has been altered, or that 
Poole knowingly signed a false document 
as witness. Now I don’t believe he did 
this; his manner is perfectly innocent and 
unembarrassed. My own impression is 
that the whole thing is fabricated, signa- 
tures and all. Wonderfully well done! 
Our first task will be to discover who did 
it. Once we make that out, we must lay 
information before a magistrate !” 

“ Against Hugh Galbraith ?” interrupted 
Mrs. Temple, quickly. 

“ No,” returned Tom, with a smile, and 
a glance at Fanny — “against whoever we 
find has forged the will; and then the 
Magisirate will,on the evidence, convict 
the miscreant to take his trial at the ses- 
sions. Upon the commitment Galbraith 


must be communicated with, and required 
to give up the property. Then will come 
the ‘tug of war.” 
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“Tt will, indeed!” returned Mrs. Tem- 
ple, thoughtfully. “And of course, com- 
ing before a magistrate, the affair will be 
sufficiently public.” 

“ Public! I should think so! and com- 
ing on, as I suppose it will, before Parlia- 
ment meets, a romantic case like that will 
be a godsend to the papers. I will give 
you stunning articles in the ‘ M. T.’” 

“TI hope you will do no such thing, 
Tom.” 

“T must look at that book of Chabot’s 
on the writing of Junius,” continued Tom, 
not heeding her. 

“Who is Chabot?” asked Fanny. 

“Oh, the expert—a man learned: in 
handwriting, who is supposed to detect 
forgeries and interpolations.” 

“A sort of detective, I suppose? I 
hope, Tom, the opposite party will not be 
sending any detective after us !” 

“Nonsense, Fan! that would be no 
use,” returned Mrs. Temple. 

“ The great difficulty will be,” said Tom, 
addressing her, “who to fix the oo as 
on, if Poole is, as I suppose, innocent. 
am reluctant to take him into our confi- 
dence, for he seems not overburdened 
with sense. In short, I am almost sorry I 
jumped so impulsively to the decision of 
coming down here now I see what an effect 
my intelligence has had. I am greatly in- 
clined to share your convictions respect- 
ing the will, but how to prove them—I 
wish,” interrupting himself, “you would 
give me some of Mr. Travers’s writing — 

is signature if possible —I suppose you 
have plenty?” 

“Yes, you shall have it.” 

“ And I will get C. to look at the will, 
and compare the two signatures.” 

There was a pause, and then Mrs. Tem- 
ple said, slowly and reluctantly, “I have 
also some of Fgrd’s writing, Tom; do not 
fail to examine that.” 

Tom looked at her earnestly. 

“You do not mean to say your suspi- 
cions are so strong?” 

“TI do! It goes terribly against me to 
harm him in any way, but he or I must 
suffer, and I will not be underawrong. I 
must attack Mr. Ford, Tom! I mast!” 

After much discussion it was Utecided 
that Reed should examine the will, and if 
he thought it prudent, take Poole to look 
at the signatures, in short, do his utmost 
to collect evidence by the time Mr. Wall 
returned from his usual autumn excursion, 
and Kate declared her intention of going 
up to town to be present when the subject 
was broached to the wary old lawyer. “I 
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think, Tom, he feels for me, and I might 
have more influence by speaking instead 
of writing.” 

“ No doubt,” replied Tom, “he will not 
return for another month, and then your 
busiest season will be over; I will let you 
know when he arrives. But I say, Mrs. 
Travers, it is rather unlucky that Gregory 
is away at sea! He would surely know 
his father’s handwriting. Well, at any 
rate, I will lose no time in getting C. to 
look at the will; but, first, I will write to 
Poole, and procure his signature in reply, 
so that I may have some data on which to 
ask C.’s opinion; give me the specimens 
of Mr. Travers’s and Ford’s writing you 
promised, and I will go. I must catch the 
earliest train to-morrow, for nothing ought 
to have drawn me away from the desk to- 
day! But how can a poor devil resist 
when love and friendship pull together ! ” 


The weeks which succeeded this hor- 
rid and disturbing visit were exceedingly 
trying to Kate. The monotony of her 
occupation —the iteration of days behind 
the counter were almost intolerable when 
her nerves were on the rack, and expec- 
tation strained to the utmost. Yet she 
struggled bravely to resist the tendency to 
be irritable and depressed, or to sit down 
and think, and create visions of triumph, 
or ghosts of defeat from the mists of the 
future. One view of the subject helped 
to keep heart and nerves in a perpetual 
state of painful vibration. Whether the 
future contained victory or defeat both 
would be bitter to her. To be compelled 
to crush Ford, aman she had known well 
and long, and for whom she had the de- 
gree of sympathy which arises from com- 
prehension, this was the worst conse- 
quence of success; but second only to 
this cruel necessity was the result to Hugh 
Galbraith. After tasting’*the sweets of 
fortune equal to his social position, to be 
hurled back into that “ slough of despond,” 
genteel poverty! He,so proud and sensi- 
tive as she knew he was, under the cold, 
plain, immovable exterior he presented to 
common observers, and by her, to whom 
he had frankly offered himself and all he 
possessed. “ Though,” thought the young 
widow, with a smile at the recollection, 
“that was a momentary impulse, a freak 
from the consequences of which he is no 
doubt by this time thankful to have 
escaped. He is by no means a bad fel- 
low — yet not at all the sort of man I 
would fall in love with even had we met 
under different circumstances. He is so 
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prejudiced and uncultivated, and innately 
tyrannical with all his sense of justice.” 
Nevertheless she felt it would be a terri 
ble grief to wound him —still, to fail 
would be intolerable, irreparable —to be 
conquered by Galbraith was the one thing 
worse than conquering him. To be con- 
demned forever to her present life with 
its narrow influences and deadening same- 
ness —this would be unendurable. “ Yet,” 
thought Kate, “had I adopted this life 
without any consciousness of having been 
defrauded of my rights I could have borne 
it better, but not in such a corner as 
Pierstoffe. Alas! I fear the day is far off 
when common sense will have sufficient 
force to prevent the social disfranchise- 
ment which an employment such as mine 
entails. Even when it comes, will it not 
be moving the barrier a few steps lower 
down, rather than destroying the barrier. 
Inequalities will always exist, but they 
may be softened and lessened till perhaps, 
as Fanny says, a few hundred years hence 
liberals and revolutionists may be re- 
duced to advocate the rights or wrongs of 
those ill-used and degraded creatures the 
gorillas and ourangs !” 

But, as it has been said, Kate struggled 
resolutely with her own weakness; she 
busied herself in every possible occupa- 
tion, she took long rambles with and with- 
out Fanny after the closing hour; and 
though sometimes silent and sometimes 
uttering, half jest, half earnest, more 
biting remarks on her customers and the 
world in general than she usually indulged 
in, she never permitted her suppressed 
irritation to touch the helpless creatures 
dependent on her. She was as gentle to 
Mills, as kindly to Fanny, as in their most 
tranquil days. 

How beautiful and grand is the tender- 
ness of a strong, loving heart, that instead 
of despising and overlooking natures 
slighter and poorer than its own, seeks to 
uphold and enrich them with the forbear- 
ing generosity’ we give to children, and 
like the sunshine of a glowing summer’s 
day, lends or develops beauty even in the 
common things which come within the 
influence of its radiance and its warmth ! 


CHAPTER XXX. 

“Wuart is Tom about, I wonder?” 
cried Fanny, one evening nearly a fort- 
night after his visit; “we have not heard 
from him for more than ten days.” 

“We must have patience,” said Kate, 
with a little sigh. “Iam sure he is doing 
his best; but delays will occur. He said 
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that man, the expert he wanted to show 
the writing to, was very much engaged 
just now.” 

“Think of that!” returned Fanny, in- 
dignantly. ‘“ Who could imagine that in a 
country like this there should be such 
heaps of forgeries as to keep a man busy 
finding them out ?” 

Mrs. Temple did not reply. She was 
making up her books, for it was Saturday ; 
and she preferred “stealing a few hours 
from the night” to pass them sleeplessly 
inbed. Fanny, “dull sleep and a drowsy 
bed scorning,” insisted on keeping her 
company, but found it hard work to be 
wakeful and silent while her friend added 
up long lines of figures and compared re- 
sults. 

At last Kate put down her pen. “I 
feel unusually stupid, Fan. I do heartily 
wish we had some news — something to 
do; I feel, oh, so weary of waiting!” 
She leaned her head on her hand as she 
spoke. 

“Poor dear! Iam sure I don’t won- 
der,” said Fanny sympathetically. “I 
saw you were nearly worn out when you 
spoke so sharply to Lady Styles to-day ; 
but she was cnough to drive any one fran- 
tic. What did she say about Sir Hugh?” 

“Oh, that he had started a yacht, a 
superb yacht, and was launching into all 
sorts of extravagance ; and that Colonel 
Upton had deserted her to spénd the 
whole of his time or leave of absence with 
Hugh, and that such folly would come to 
no good end; but I believe very little of 
all this. Listen to me, Fan. If Tom 
fails in procuring sufficient proof —that 
is, if I find it imprudent to proceed — 
what shall we do?” 

“Tam sure I do not know. What do 
you mean?” 

“Oh, Fanny, I hardly know myself, but 
I cannot stay here. You, I suppose, will 
marry soon, so I have only poor Mills to 
think of. Were it not that I do not like 
to desert her — the last bit of home left 
to me — I would sell the shop and go out 
as a governess to Russia, or Tartary, or 
anywhere !” 

“My dearest Kate, what puts that into 
your head?” 

“ Because I feel so thoroughly unsettled. 
If this gleam of hope proves illusory I 
shall never be able to settle here — never ! 
And yet we are not doing so badly, Fan- 
ny.” She pointed to the large book which 
lay open before her as she spoke. 

Fanny rose and looked over her shoul- 
der for a moment, then, glancing at some 
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other smaller volumes of figures which 
were also open for consultation upon the 
table, heaved a deep sigh. “You are a 
wonderful woman, Kate! How you can 
find your way through all these awful 
books, and know whether you win or lose, 
puzzles me. I can sell tolerably, but as 
for arithmetic! You could manage an of- 
fice, I do believe. It is a pity you are not 
a man!” ‘ 

“It is indeed,” echoed her friend, rest- 
ing her cheek upon her hand, and gazing 
absently away to the open window through 
which the garden could be seen — 
in the autumn moonlight. “As I am, 
have none of the privileges of either man 
or woman. I have nonc of the help and 
care which falls to the lot of most women, 
and yet I cannot use what gifts I possess 
to push my fortune as I should like be- 
cause I am not a man. But I must do 
the best I can. Look, Fanny,” drawing 
over the purchase-book, and pointing to a 
column of entries, “ we have all this stock, 
and it is paid for; there is quite thirty-six 
pounds due to us, and there is a balance 
of twenty-nine pounds eleven shillings and: 
sixpence in the bank. To be sure we 
must now begin to pay our house expenses 
from our earnings, but then we want but 
very few goods till spring, except for 
Christmas novelties. 1 believe we might 
do very well here if I could stay, but I 
feel I cannot—I feel I cannot. There 
are elements in the life which I did not 
calculate upon, or underrated. The exist- 
ence is purely material; I would much 
prefer being a chemist or a bookseller.” 

Fanny listened in some dismay. “ Yes, 
dear, I daresay it is very disagreeable; 
but just think of the smell of a chemist’s 
shop, and all the horrid things that would 
stain your hands. Now this shop is clean, 
and nice, and pretty; I would think twice 
before I gave it up.” 

“Of course I shall,” said Mrs. Temple, 
rising and closing her books. “ Moreover, 
Fan, I shall do nothing till you are mar- 
ried.” 

“Well, that is uncertain. Tom said 
very little about it when he was down here,” 
said Fan, with a slight pout. 

“You unreasonable little puss,” cried 
Mrs. Temple, laughing. “ Did you not say 
you would hear nothing on that head till 
my affairs were settled? Well, I feel as 
if something would happen soon. Yet 
this waiting seems long — very long.” 
She locked away her books in their proper 
drawer, and, walking to the window, stood 
looking out for a minute in silence; while 
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Fanny somewhat stealthily put out her 
writing-materials to indicate a scolding to 
Tom. 

“Give me the 7imes, Fanny,” said Mrs. 
Temple, rousing herself, “I have not 
looked at it to-day.” 

She drewa chair near the table and lamp 
and read on for some time without speak- 
ing, turning over the sheets somewhat list- 
lessly; at length she asked, in a low and 
somewhat unsteady tone, “ Do you remem- 
ber what was the name of the vessel Cap- 
tain Gregory commanded ?” 

“The vessel Captain Gregory com- 
manded,” repeated Fanny, looking a little 
puzzled. 

“Yes. You remember he sailed last 
April, and Iam sure Tom mentioned the 
name of the ship — try aud think.” 

“Oh, I recollect his going away; yes, I 
do remember something — oh dear, what 
was the name ; can’t you remember it ? ” 

“T imagine I do; but I want to hear 
what you can recall.” 

“It was,” exclaimed Fanny, biting the 
top of her pen, “it was the ‘Fairy,’ or 
Fairy something.” 

“I believe I do —listen to this.” And 
Mrs. Temple read fromthe paper: “‘On 
the 4th instant the brig “ Mary Jane,” of 
Leith, John .Collins, master, homeward 
bound from Bordeaux, picked up a few 
miles off the Lizard two men and a boy, 
who were clinging to an overturned boat. 
They had been upwards of twenty-four 
hours in the water, and were greatly ex- 
hausted. It appears they are the captain, 
a seaman, and the cabin-boy of the ship 
“ Fairy Rock,” which was run down by a 
large steamer on the night of the third as 
she was on her return voyage from Per- 
nambuco. The steamer kept on her 
course without the slightest attempt to 
succor the ill-fated ship, which was almost 
cut in two; and while the crew were at- 
tempting to take to the boats she sank. 
The captain received a blow on the head 
as the vessel went down from one of the 
spars, and was partially insensible for a 
few moments. When he came to himself 
he was in the water near a boat floating 
bottom up; upon this he clambered, and 
afterwards assisted the boy to the same 
position, where they were joined by the 
sailor. They had nearly lost heart when 
they were rescued. The captain proceeded 
—— to make a deposition before the 

ord mayor, but fainted before the conclu- 
sion of his narrative.’ 

“ Now can this be Captain Gregory?” 
said Kate, laying down the paper and turn- 
ing very pale. 
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“Oh, I am sure it is — it can be nobody 
else!” cried Fanny, snatching it up. 
“ Poor man, how unlucky he is! Now he 
will be laid up ever so long, and not able 
to look at the writing or anything. What 
wretches they must be on board that 
steamer! If poor Captain Gregory had 
not been run down he would have been 
safe and well in London by this.” 

But Mrs. Temple hardly listened. “I 
must write to Tom,” she said, nervously; 
“you are writing to him, are you not? 
Well, let us cut out this piece of news and 
enclose it, and I will add a line imploring 
a speedy reply.” 

A sleepless night was the inevitable 
consequence of this intelligence. 1n vain 
Kate told herself that Gregory’s evidence 
could not really be of much importance — 
still, in her strained condition of nerves, 
every additional source of disquiet, how- 
ever slight, became magnified. 

However, the next day’s afternoon post 
brought Tom’s long-expected letter, which 
contained things good and bad. 

He had taken C—— to compare the 
signatures of the will with the writing sup- 
plied by Mrs. Temple, and his sentence 
was that he considered Poole’s genuine, 
Mr. Travers’s doubtful, and thought there 
was a possible trace of Ford’s hand in 
Gregory’s. 

Tom had also examined a file of Bells 
Life and found a report of the Reepham 
steeplechase on the same date as Trapes’s 
I.0.U. It was very desirable, Tom add- 
ed, to obtain some corroborative testimony 
as to Poole’s presence at these races on 
the day in question, which Tom did not 
despair of finding; finally, he informed 
Kate that Mr. Wall was expected back 
next week, and he strongly advised her to 
come up to town on the following Mondiy 
or Tuesday, to be on the spot when he 
arrived, so as to lose no time in laying her 
hopes and difficulties before the experi- 
enced lawyer. Moreover, he (Tom Reed) 
would secure her a: quiet lodging in the 
Maida Hill district, which would be pref- 
erable to, and less costly than a hotel. 
Then came a hasty postscript, — 

“Had just finished the above when I 
saw the narrow escape of poor Gregory in 
the Evening Mail. 1 hurried off to his 
owners, got his address, and have just 
seen the poor fellow; he is terribly cut up, 
and looks as gaunt as can be expected. 
It will be a considerable time before he 
will be capable of attending to anything, 
so I did not touch on your affairs. He 
goes down to-morrow to his native place, 





where his family have been for some time ; 
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I have the address. Give the enclosed to 
Fan, and keep up rw heart; we will 
frustrate their knavish tricks yet.” 

“Thank heaven!” cried Mrs. Femple, 
with renewed animation in her eyes. 
“ There is some movement at last; I have 
been thirsting to be on the scene of ac- 
tion. I shall see this expert myself, 
though I suppose his visits are costly — 
one must risk something. This is Thurs- 
day; on Tuesday I shall go up to town. 
Fanny, dear little Fan, you will be able to 
manage pretty well without me?” 

“Oh yes, don’t trouble about me; I 
shall be as wise as a serpent and as harm- 
less as a dove. Mills and I will keep 
shop and house, neck-and-neck, as_ Mr. 
Turner would say; and I am equal to 
Lady Styles now, though I shall have a 
severe cross-examination respecting your 
movements.” 

“ Never mind,” returned Kate, smiling; 
“remember you have but one ¢heme what- 
ever may be the variations. I have gone 
to town on business and will be back in 
a day or two—a ‘day or two’ is delight- 
fully vague ; once I am away, you are not 
answerable for anything.” 

“ Quite true,” said Fanny. 

Although there were sundry arrange- 
ments to be made in order to simplify 
Fanny’s work as much as possible during 
her absence, the time seemed very long to 
Kate till the Tuesday came round; and 
then an unexpected tenderness and regret 
for the humble home she had wearied of 
surprised her. 

She felt she was going forth to war, that 
she was making the first step in her on- 
ward march to painful victory or unendur- 
able defeat. 

The journey to town was as depressing 
as damp, chill, drizzling weather could 
make it; and it was with a sudden sense 
of comfort and support that Kate recog- 
nized Tom Reed’s sharp, pleasant face 
through the early gloom of an October 
evening. It was not only delightful to 
have a hand to help her out of the carriage 
and to extricate her luggage, small as it 
was; but, knowing his engagements as she 
did, it was a proof of thoughtful kindness 
that he should have stolen half an hour 
from the busy afternoon to meet her. 

“My dear Tom! How good of you to 
meet me. I have had a miserable journey 
— two fat farmers for my companions half 
the way, and a severe female, who gave 
me a tract, the rest.” 

“Such creatures should be arrested by 
the police!” returned Tom, sympathiz- 
ingly. “ But come along. Have you only 





one portmanteau? Sensible woman! We 
will have a hansom.” : 

And they bowled along speedily to the 
lodging Tom had selected, in one of the 
small demi-semi-genteel streets which prop- 
erly belong to Paddington, but prefer the 
more refined definition of Maida Hill. 

“T put you here,” said Tom, as a stout, 
elderly woman, with a broad, good-hu- 
moured face, substantial merino “ after- 
noon ” dress, an elaborate cap, and stiffly- 
curled front, secured by three rows of nar- 
row black velvet, ushered them into her 
front parlour, of tolerable dimensions, with 
a window opening upon a damp garden, 
where a few mangy shrubs suggested for- 
cibly the idea of living death, while the 
tables, chairs, and sofas were shrouded in 
ample coverings of crochet and netting, 
which caught on the buttons and hooks 
of the unwary, carrying away plaster 
Shakespeares and misshapen delft ban- 
dits in their treacherous sweep, “I have 
put you here,” repeated Tom, noticing 
the desponding glance with which Kate 
surveyed the apartment, “because,” with 
a complimentary wave of the hand to the 
landlady, who stood at the door holding 
Kate’s travelling-bag, “I know Mrs. 
Small to be a person of high respectabil- 
ity; and as you are by yourself, it will be 
a sort of protection to you to be in her 
house. Her son is one of the best men 
in our office.” 

Smiles and a curtsy from Mrs. Small. 
“ Would the lady like tea, sir?” 

“ Thank you,” returned Kate, “I should 
very much.” 

“T’ll send it up directly, ma’am. You 
would like to see your room? It is just 
at the back here. I wish there was a 
door through, it would be more private- 
like; and the landlord promised,” etc., 
etc., etc. 

“Tam sorry to say I have only a few 
minutes to stay,” began Tom. 

“Then send up tea, I will see my room 
afterwards,” said Kate. “Thank you 
very much, dear Tom, for all your thought 
and kindness,” she continued, as Mrs. 
Small left the room. “Iam so glad you 
know something of this person. Now 
have you any more news?” 

“ No, nothing, except that Wall was ex- 
pected to-day; and Wreford —the part- 
ner, you know — said I might be sure he 
would be at the office to-morrow. Sup- 
pose you meet me there at twelve-thirty? 
I would come for you, but I am so des- 
perately busy, as I will explain to you, 
that I can scarcely find time to eat. You 
do not mind going alone?” 
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“ Not in the very least! I put aside all 
ladylike incapability when I went into 
trade, and I should a so glad to set things 

oing, and return again as fast as I can. 

never dreaded anything so much as this 
visit to London and my interview with 
Mr. Wall!” 

“ That is not like your usual pluck, Mrs. 
Travers. By-the-by, in engaging these 
rooms, I hesitated which name I should 
give you, and decided on Temple, princi- 
pally to dodge Ford, if by any chance he 
were to get on the scent! He might 
worry you, and I do not think you are up 
to more than is unavoidable.” 

“Thank you very much for this,” said 
.Mrs. Temple (as we must still call her). 
“Tam most anxious not to be known by 
my right name till I Aave my rights.” 

“Strange as it seems — unaccountable 
as it is,” returned Tom, thoughtfully, “I 
begin to think —to fear—that your sus- 
picions of Ford are well-founded! Yet it 
is almost incredible that a quiet, respect- 
able ‘citizen of famous London town’ 
should commit such a felony, merely to 
spite you, without the slightest gain to 
himself!” 

“I think he intended to get me into his 
power as well as to spite me, Tom. If 
we prove this against him, what will be 
the end of it?” 

“ Penal servitude,” said Tom, shortly. 

“T can hardly bring myself to inflict 
that — yet I must go on.” 

“Of course,” he rejoined; “but I must 
leave you, I am sorry to say. I would 
much rather spend the evening here. I 
have lots to say about my own affairs, but 
I must not stay. Here is a very good 
novel; sit down and lose yourself in it. 
A good novel is a benefaction ; and as for 
the Philistines who prate about fiction, 
there is often more truth ina good novel 
than in a biography, which is generally 
carefully cooked to spare the feelings of 
friends and relatives even to the third and 
fourth generation, till a most distorted 
image, a complete fancy sketch is offered 
to the public. There, madame, weep 
over the trials of the heroine if you will, 
but don’t give a thought to your own.” 

Kate followed his advice. Cheered by 
the consciousness of his steady friend- 
ship and support, she contrived to keep 
the demon of depression at bay; and, 
somewhat fatigued after her journey, was 
fortunate in obtaining a good night’s rest. 

The next day was still cheerless and 
drizzling. However, wrapped in her 
waterproof, her face shrouded by a thick 
veil, Kate managed to reach the well- 
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known office through the greasy streets 
by many a devious turning, without an 
misadventure. In her present mood it 
was a telief to walk rather than sit silent, 
pent up among strangers in an ‘omnibus. 

She thought she was too early; but 
Tom met her at the corner of the street 
in which Mr. Wall’s office was situated. 

“ You are in capital time, but we will go 
on at once.” And they walked rather si- 
lently to the door. 

“ Mr. Wall has not returned, sir,” was 
the reply to Tom’s inquiries. “ Does not 
return till Friday.” 

With a bitter sense of disappointment 
Kate turned away. 

“That means I cannot see him till 
Monday,” she said, as they went slowly 
down the street. 

“True. Yet you must stay on in town, 
Write a line making an appointment for 
Monday, and then you may be able to 
leave the following day, which will just 
finish the week for which I engaged your 
rooms.” 

“T will, Tom; but what a wretched 
time I shall have of it! You really must 
come and see me whenever you can.” 

“Unfortunately,” began Tom, but 
stopped himself. “Come, my dear Mrs. 
Travers,” he resumed; “I breakfasted 
early, let us go down to Verey’s and have 
alittle luncheon. I am ravenous; and I 
daresay your breakfast was a nominal one.” 
So saying, he hailed a cab, and, before 
Kate could well reply, handed her in. 


“ Take another glass; that St. Julian is 
not bad,” cried Reed, as the waiter put 
some Roquefort cheese and celery on the 
table after their dinner rather than lunch- 
eon. “For I havea tale to unfold which 
you will not like. Yesterday morning I 
had a telegram from Pau, announcing poor 
Pennington’s death, and requesting me to 
go over at once, which I must do, both for 
the widow’s sake and for other reasons; 
however, I postponed my journey till to- 
night, for I could not bear you to find me 
gone. AsI saw you were rather in the 
dolefuls 1 would not tell you till we hadg 
seen Wall. Now there is no help for it. 
I must start by the mail this evening, and 
you must face the interview, and, what is 
worse, the business, as best you can; and 
you will do it weli, or I am much mis- 
taken. Yours is a spirit of the right sort, 
and will always answer the spur.” 

“But, oh! Tom; you are a terrible loss. 
How I wish I had not come up to town.” 

“We could not possibly foresee such a 
combination of disappointments. Still you 
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must remember there is nothing in them 
to damp your hopes.” 

“ When shall you be back?” 

“ Possibly in a week, and when I do re- 
turn, it will be as editor ; then Fanny must 
make up her mind. I sent her a fewlines 
this morning. I am really and ry | sorry 
for poor Pen. ; but it is a stroke of fortune 
for me. Now I must say my say, and 
leave you. Do not be cast down by the 
way Wall will probably receive your news. 
We must get more evidence. I know 
that, but his advice and guidance will be a 
great help towards findingit. That fellow 
Trapes has disappeared again. I cannot 
help fancying that he has something to do 
with the mystery. His knowledge of Ford 
seems so strange. When I return I will 
unearth him wherever he is. So keep up 
your heart, my dear Mrs. Travers. All 
will go well yet.” 

Kate did feel disproportionately cast 
down, though she knew as well as her 
adviser that in the contretemps of his de- 
parture, and Mr. Wall’s prolonged ab- 
sence, there was no real check to her 
hopes ; but the hopes were so commingled 
with fears, that at best they were oppres- 
sive ; now to face a week’s lonely self-com- 
muning absolutely appalled her. But she 
was not going to torment Tom, her true, 
devoted friend, or punish him with a dose 
of discomfort for what he could not help ; 
for besides the native generosity which in 
her was nearly as strong an instinct as 
that of self-preservation, she had the 
knowledge of men’s common weaknesses 
which four or five years of matrimony may 
well impart to duller women than Kate 
Travers, and well knew that the one un- 
pardonable sin in the eyes of creation’s 
lord is to make him uncomfortable, men- 
tally or physically. 

“Of course you are a terrible loss,” she 
said, checking her inclination to cry, and 
even managing a tremulous sort of smile. 
“But I shall just possess my soul in pa- 
tience, and beard Mr. Wall boldly, and 
you will write a line to me, Tom?” 

“Certainly — undoubtedly,” replied 
Tom. “Moreover, I have given direc- 
tions that a parcel of books and mags. 
shall be sent to you. So now I must run 
away. Shall I put you into a cab?” 

“No, thank you. I think I shall try to 
walk back ; it will occupy the time, and 
give me a better chance of sleeping. By 
the way, Tom, why should I not go and 
see poor Captain Gregory, as you say he 
is at no great distance?” 

“Ay, do! Here —here’s his address,” 
hastily opening his pocket-book, and pro- 
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ducing a piece of paper. “ Lillington ; it’s 
on the Great Northern line, and I think 
you have to change at H——. I fancya 
return fare will be six or seven shillings. 
Here’s C——’s address, too, in case Wall 
wants him. And now good-bye, God bless 
you; don’t be downhearted.” And they 
turned on their various ways at the door. 

Kate walked steadily back to her lodg- 
ings, thus occupying a full hour ; and then, 
when she had removed her damp out-door 
attire, it was sufficiently dusk to shut out the 
melancholy garden, and light the gas. A 
long, long letter to Fanny, and the novel, 
helped her over the evening, so she retired 
to rest more cheerfully than she had hoped 
todo. Having consulted Bradshaw as to 
the trains for Lillington, she requested 
the landlady to give hera very early break- 
fast, if the morning was tolerably fine, de- 
termining to devote the day to her intended 
visit. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

LILLINGTON was a pretty, well-situated 
village, about thirty-five miles from town, 
twenty of which were on the busy main 
line, and the rest a special little byway, a 
sort of railway lane, if such a term may be 
used, on which the pace seldom reached 
fifteen miles an hour, and the train stopped 
about every ten minutes at diminutive toy- 
like stations, where neatly-kept gardens, 
rock-works, and curious devices in white 
stones attested the ample leisure of the 
station-masters. Yet the line had an air 
of sleepy prosperity. It led through a 
richly cultivated country, tolerably open 
and flat, with here and there stretches of 
wood and ang plantations, and peeps at: 
lordly dwellings, and in the season it was 
busy with passengers in horse-boxes — and 
their owners scarlet-coated and top-booted 
—or sportsmen laden with the most ap- 
proved fowling-pieces by well-known mak- 
ers, and all the modern paraphernalia re- 
quired to enable an Englishman to spend 
“a happy day.” The neighbourhood of 
Lillington was famous for its sporting 
merits ; wealthy proprietors vied with each 
other in their magnificent hospitalities 
and strictly-guarded preserves, where the 
pheasants fared sumptuously, and Lazarus, 
in the shape of the labourer, lay at their 
gates, if not full of sores, sorely in need of 
almost all that civilized man deems essen- 
tial to life. True, the charitable gifts dis- 
tributed in due season were liberal, but 
somehow, to that slowly-moving mecha- 
nism, the English mind, generosity is a 
sorry substitute for justice. 

Kate enjoyed the journey—the varied 
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tints of the woods, the rich brown of the 
ploughed fields —the sense of freedom in 
the passing view of wide-spreading, gen- 
tly-sloping uplands —of comfort and civ- 
ilization in the peeps at stately mansions 
or snug farmhouses — yet, the color of 
her mind was russet, like the woods — 
though not untouched by gold. How she 
wished to have Fanny, or Tom Reed, or 
both with her. Solitary enjoyment was 
only half a pleasure to her. “If I suc- 
ceed,” she thought, “I can take: enough 
for every want I can positively have, with- 
out peer Pom Hugh Galbraith ; for after 
having been taught to look upon the in- 
heritance as his, it 7s robbing him to take 
it all. I wonder where he is, and what he 
is about?” and then her thoughts grew 
less distinct as she fell into a reverie as to 
what she would do if she were free —that 
is, sufficiently well-off to do what she liked. 
She would travel a great deal and study, 
and have a sort of resting-place with Tom 
and Fanny, and then collect something of 
a literary and political society around her. 
So, cheating the time, and shutting her 
eyes to her companions, who were of a 
rather unpleasant and horsey order, for 
she travelled second-class, and the train 
was unusually full in consequence of the 
sale of a well-known stud within a couple 
of miles of Lillington, the minutes flew 
fast, and she was at her destination. 

But Lillington was a larger place than 
she expected, and as the name of Gregory 
was probably not very well known, she 
directed her steps to the post-office, where 
her inquiries were answered by a big, 

ood-humoured, red-haired girl, who looked 
ike the incarnation of country fare, fresh 
eggs, fresh butter, cream, rosy-cheeked 
apples, and dairy-fed pork. 

“Captain Gregory,” she repeated, “I 
seem to know the name, and yet I can- 
not tell where he lives. Here,” calling 
through a door which she opened an inch 
or two behind her. “ Mary Jane, do 
you know a Captain Gregory, anywheres 
about ?” 

A shrill scream, as if from an upper 
chamber, replied, “I dunno’ about cap- 
tain, but there are some people name of 
Gregory living with old Mr. Thorne, at 
the Dene.” _ 

“ Yes, sure,” exclaimed the other, re- 
turning to the counter, for the post-office 
was also the general shop. “I remember 
now old Mr. Thorne (he is the collector) 
has his daughter and her children from 
London staying with him.” 

“ They are the people I want, no doubt,” 
said Kate. “ How shall I find the place?” 
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“Oh, it is quite easy; go straight 
through the village and up the hill t’other 
side, and at the top there’s a lane on the 
left; a little way down you come to a 
brook and stepping-stones, and the Dene 
cottage will be right in front.” 

Kate thanked her and walked briskly 
on. 
It was a typical autumnal day. The 
mists and fog that had prevailed for nearl 
a week had disappeared, leaving a ub 
less, pale blue sky, a bright sun, and a 
crisp, clear atmosphere, like the vigorous 
health of hale old age. The village, 
neither squalid, nor yet the pampered play- 
thing of some wealthy patron, was suf- 
ficiently untidy to be natural, sufficiently 
in order to be cheerful. Kate soon cleared 
it, and ascended the hill beyond more 
slowly, enjoying the fresh pure air, the 
delicious odor of a newly-ploughed field, 
and the occasional chirping notes of the 
birds in the tangled hedgerows, all dank 
and damp with the week’s wet. 

At the top the lane described was easily 
found, and Kate followed it through a 
beech-wood, where the thickly-fallen leaves 
gave a tinge of dull red to the ground, 
and the fences were moss-grown and pic- 
turesquely decayed; the sun, now at its 
height, gleamed through the thinned foli- 
age, touching the smooth trunks with 
living gold, and lighting up the wealth 
of many-coloured vegetation with a glory 
artists might vainly covet. Out again into 
the open, where labourers were digging up 
the mangel-wurzel, and heaping it into a 
bank, to be covered with straw and clay 
for winter use, past other ploughed fields, 
with a background of tall majestic elms, 
and then the lane descended steeply to a 
rivulet, now swollen with the late rains, 
until the stepping-stones were almost sub- 
merged. The road rose again at the oppo- 
site side, and yet the bank had been cut 
away to diminish the ascent, for to the 
left a steeper. portion remained clothed 
with stunted oaks and brushwood, above 
which rose the gables of a tolerably large 
thatched cottage, evidently of a higher and 
more pretentious description than_ the 
ordinary habitations of the village. Kate 
hesitated, looking at the stepping-stones, 
and reluctant to attempt the passage, when 
a lumbering lad in a smock-frock came 
whistling out of some cattle-sheds which 
were on the opposite side of the road. 
He stopped suddenly and gazed with some 
surprise at the unwonted apparition of a 
lady so distinguished-looking as the youn, 
widow, in spite of the severe simplicity 0 
her attire. 
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“ Pray can you tell me if that,” —_ 
to the cottage, “is the Dene?” aske 
Kate, raising her voice. 

“Yes, it be!” 

“Is Captain Gregory there now?” 

“ Yes, he be.” 

“Would you be so good as to give me 
your hand across these stones?” contin- 
ued Kate, smiling. 

The boy rubbed that member carefully 
on his frock, and advanced with a sort of 
wooden alacrity. Thus assisted, Kate con- 
trived to pass over scathless, save for wet- 
ting one boot considerably. Her cavalier 
directed her to a little green gate, which 
opened between two luxuriant bushes of 
laurestinas, and led by some steps into a 
neat garden in front of the cottage. 

Here a black-eyed, curly-headed boy, 
of four or five years old, was teasing a sol- 
emn old house-dog, and on Kate’s ad- 
dressing him he immediately fled through 
an open door, shouting “ Mother, moth- 
er!” with all the force of his lungs. 

“He will not fail to bring some one 
here,” thought Kate, as she louked at her 
watch. “Just three quarters of an hour 
since I left the station. I must time my- 
self not to lose the three-o’clock train.” 
Here a neatly-dressed woman, of lady-like 
aspect, with fine black eyes, but sad, anx- 
ious expression, came to the door. 

“Pray do I speak to Mrs. Gregory?” 
asked Kate. 

“You do,” she replied, with some sur- 
prise. 

“I have come to inquire for Captain 
Gregory, and, if possible, to see him.” 

“Pray walk in; I am not sure that he 
can see any one, for he is still but poorly ; 
but perhaps I may be able to speak for 
him.” She led the way into a small, 
accurately arranged sitting-room, which, 
being fireless and rather damp, struck a 
chill to her visitor. Perceiving this, Mrs. 
Gregory said, “If you do not mind com- 
ing into the kitchen, there is a nice fire, 
and no one there just now.” 

“Thank you, I should much prefer it.” 

The kitchen was a cosy, highly polished, 
picturesque apartment, quite a typical 
kitchen, and Kate gladly accepted a 
wooden chair near the fire. 

“I ought to apologize for intruding 
upon you,” began Kate, “but I believe 
that your husband may be able to assist 
me in a matter of great importance. You 
will probably understand me at once when 
I tell you I am Mrs. Travers.” 

“Dear, dear! are you Mrs. Travers? I 
am surprised! Come all this way! I 
thought you were in France. I’m sure if 
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I thought you were coming I should have 
had the best sitting-room fire alight.” 
And the little woman’s colour rose _nerv- 
ously; for Mrs. Travers, the widow of 
the - of what had been to the Gregory 
family the “ mighty” house of “Travers 
& Co.,” was a personage of high degree, 
far beyond any social standing Mrs. Greg- 
ory ever hoped to reach. 

“No room could be pleasanter than 
this,” said Kate, gently. “And now I 
will tell you the object of my visit, and 
‘mee shall judge if it be prudent for your 

usband to see me or not.” 

She proceeded briefly to explain that 
doubts had arisen from circumstances too 
long to be detailed as to the authenticity 
of the will by which she had been de- 
prived of her husband’s property, and she 
was anxious to ascertain when Captain 
Gregory would be fit to undertake the 
journey to town in order to examine his 
father’s signature. 

“Tam sure, Mrs. Travers, if he would 
see any one it would be you; but his 
nerves have had a terrible shake, and his 
strength too. The doctor says that noth- 
ing but extreme ag and being away 
from everything like the sea and ships, 
will restore him. That is the reason we 
brought him away here. I had been with 
father before (he is so lonely since mother 
died), and my three little ones; my eldest 
daughter is at school, she is training to be 
a governess. I lost several children be- 
tween her and the next. So, as I was 
saying, we brought my husband down 
here, and he is certainly better. I sup- 
pose you heard all about the shipwreck? 
I can’t bear to think of ‘it, or hear of it; 
but I sometimes fear we are too quiet. 
He wants a little cheering up. I'll tell 
you what, ma’am, it’s close on his dinner- 
time,” — here she lifted the lid of a sauce- 
pan and peeped in,— “and I’ll take it in 
to him and tell him you are here, and see 
how he feels; and maybe you will take a 
bit with us? I have some potatoe-pie for 
the little ones and myself, for father won’t 
be in till evening, if you would not mind 
putting up with such a thing, for once. 
You must be famished, after your journey 
from town,” etc., etc. 

And little Mrs. Gregory bustled about, 
quite excited by having so distinguished 
a guest, for whose wrongs, moreover, she 
felt the most indignant sympathy, es- 
pecially as the unpretending grace of 
Kate’s manner made her feel at home as 
well as honoured. The little boy now si- 
dled upto the visitor — a charming, plump, 
rosy-cheeked rogue. Attracted by the 
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kindly, smiling eyes of the strange lady, 
he condescended to get on her knee, and, 
soothed by the tender touch of her ca- 
ressing arms, leaned his curly pate against 
a shoulder and gazed wondering into her 
ace. 

“ Well, I’msure,” said the mother, when 
she returned, “ Georgie has made himself 
at home! Get down, sir, and don’t tire 
the lady.” 

“Oh, let him stay!” exclaimed the 
young widow; “I always feel flattered 
when a child seems to like me.” 

“Well, Captain Gregory is quite roused 
up at the notion of seeing you,” continued 
his wife. “But I told him you should 
have some dinner while he was taking his ; 
and now I will go light the parlour fire and 
set the table, for I let the girl out for the 
day, as ill-luck would have it.” 

“Then pray let us dine here,” cried 
Kate. “It is so nice and bright and com- 
fortable.” 

Soit was arranged. The young widow 
removed her bonnet, and soon Mrs. Greg- 
ory felt at ease; for Kate possessed that 
indescribable tact, the product of many 
ingredients, but the basis of which is 
thorough and sincere sympathy with oth- 
ers, which no difference of habits or man- 
ner can put at fault, provided always a 
certain rectitude exists. To her all hu- 
manity was sacred, and among her fellow- 
creatures she found nothing common or 
unclean — save for absolute moral error — 
towards which her feelings were more akin 
to compassion than contempt. 

Captain Gregory, and the little back 
parlour he occupied, had evidently been 
smartened up for Kate’s visit, and though 
a square-built man of powerful frame, he 
looked greatly worn and reduced. 

He rose to receive her respectfully, with 
more of the manner of her own class than 
his wife possessed, looking at her intently 
with his keen gray eyes as he did so. 

“T congratulate you on your wonderful 
escape,” said Kate, holding out her hand ; 
“ and I am truly glad youare so much bet- 
ter. 

“Thank you,” he replied, “I am sorry 
you have had such a journey to seek me 
out. I should have willingly replied to 
any letter you had sent me.” 

“TI am sure you would,” she returned, 
sitting down opposite him. “ But, Cap- 
tain Gregory, I have long wished to speak 
to you about this unfortunate will, and 

‘now I think your opinion respecting your 
father’s signature may be a help, as | think 
of making an attempt to set aside the will.” 

“TI rejoice to hear it, madam, for, from 
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the bottom of my soul, I believe it to be 
false.” 

“You do? I like to hear you say so, 
It is, of course, my belief, but hitherto I 
have found no one to agree with me. I 
wonder we did not think of asking you to 
look at the signatures before, but Mr. 
Reed did not really give any credence to 
my opinion, and it requires a hearty faith 
to bring forth works.” 

“True,” returned Gregory; “I would 
give a good dea! to see the old man’s writ- 
ing, or what is supposed to be his; but I 
don’t think I could bear a railway journey 
for another fortnight or so. You see I 
was knocked down with sickness before, 
and hadn’t rightly recovered when I went 
to sea again. I am not a man for speech- 
ifying, Mrs. Travers, but as long as I live 
I’ll never forget your kindness and help to 
my poor sister just in the nick of time. 
Why, she’d have gone to smash, only for 
you; and me along with her, for I had 
nothing to spare, yet I could not let my 
sister and her children starve. So far as I 
can help you, Mrs. Travers, you may com- 
mand me.” 

“Tam indeed glad I was able to be of 
use to her, Captain Gregory, but my period 
of usefulness was very limited; since that 
time I have required all my exertions for 
myself.” 

“Why,” exclaimed the honest sailor 
with a start, and gazing with deep interest 
into the sweet, earnest face before him, 
“you don’t mean to say you were ever 
downright hard-up ?” 

“ No, I have done very well; nor would 
I fight for money only, though I prefer be- 
ing well off, but there is more at stake upon 
this will.” 

“ And didn’t that chap—he that came 
into the property — make no offer of a set- 
tlement? Whatad—d screw! I beg your 
pardon.” 

“Oh yes, he did; but I would not — 
could not tie my hands by accepting it.” 

“It will be a desperate hard fight for 

ou. This Sir— whatever his name is— 
es the sinews of war and of course will 
use them without stint.” 

“Don’t you think,” said Kate, thought- 
fully, leaning back in her chair, “an hon- 
ourable man, once convinced that he has no 
right to the property he enjoys, would be 
ready to give it up?” : 

“Bless your soul,” exclaimed Gregory, 
with animation, “that is just the point! It 
is uncommon hard to convince the most 
honourable man on earth that he has not a 





better right to three or four thousand a 
year than any one else! And from all 1 
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have heard of your adversary, I fancy he 
isa stiff customer.” =. 

Kate did not reply immediately ; imagi- 
nation had conjured up the face and form 
of her adversary as she had last seen him, 
his eyes darkened and glowing with the 
depth of his feelings; his ordinary cold, 
rugged composure fused by his ardour for 
herself into visible emotion; and yet, in 
all this disturbance, making for his goal 
with a certain force and distinctness, 
though without an unnecessary word. It 
hurt her to hear him spoken of slightingly. 
“] have always believed Sir Hugh Gal- 
braith to be an honourable man,” she said, 
softly. “At any rate, once I embark in 
this warfare I must carry it out, cost what 
it may!” Then, after a moment’s pause, 
she went on. “If itis not too fatiguing, 
Captain Gregory, will you tell me what 
you remember your father said about the 
will he was supposed to have drawn up ?” 

“ Well,” began Gregory, looking straight 
away to the opposite side of the little 
room, “it was the end of February or be- 
ginning of March two years ago — I think 
it must have been March, for it was about 
aweek before I sailed for Shanghai, and 
we cleared out of dock on the roth. You 
see father was to have dined with me at 
K——’s, in America Square, because Iwas 
too busy to go to him. He was to have 
been with me at six, and he did not come 
till half past; and he said he could not 
help it, because he had been kept by Mr. 
Travers himself. Then afterwards, when 
he had been warmed up a bit with a glass 
of grog, he says, nodding his head, how 
with all his conceit Ford hadn’t as much 
of Mr. Travers’s confidence as he had, for 
Mr. Travers had trusted him about his 
will, and that he (father I mean) had wit- 
nessed it that afternoon; nay, I am pretty 
sure he said he had written it out, only I 
could not swear to that, and that it was a 
dead secret. Then he says — I remember 
the very words, — ‘It’s rather hard that, 
though I’m trusted, I am not promoted,’ 
says he; ‘and if Mr. Travers dies I would 
be worse off, for Ford would be all in all 
with the new principal; she, knowing 
nothing of business, would look to him for 
everything. He would be the real mas- 
ter, and he hates me!’ Then I said 
something about Mr. Travers having left 
everything to you, ma’am, but father pulled 
me up directly, and said that ill or well 
treated he was not going to betray his em- 
ployer. I thought no more about it, but 
the impression on my mind was that you 
would be mistress after the old gentle- 
man’s death ; and when I came back after 





being so ill, I never was more astonished 
than to find everything upset — you gone, 
nobody knew where, and a new man at 
the head of the house. Then your friend, 
Mr. Reed, came to question me, and the 
whole conversation came back to my mind. 
I did not care to answer him at first, one 
is so afraid of the law; but I am glad I 
saw him before that fellow Ford came 
sneaking down to my place, for I was on 
my guard. Father always hated him like 
poison; so do I.” 

“Why, may I ask?” 

Well, I can’t tell exactly; he is too 
d—d polite by half, and yet he seems to 
make little of you all the time. What’s 
your idea about the will, Mrs. Travers? I 
suppose Sir Hugh bribed Ford to forge 
it?” 

“ That is not at all my idea. Sir Hugh 
Galbraith would never do such a thing! 
Nor have I any reason to suppose Mr. 
Ford would lend himself to such iniquity. 
Are you aware that Mr. Ford lost five 
hundred pounds by the discovery of this 
present will?” 

“No, he did not lose it all. I under- 
stood Sir Hugh made him a handsome 
present.” 

“ Still, there was a strong probability of 
his losing it, and no visible motive for him 
to risk so much.” 

“ Had he any spite against you?” 

“None. I have no right to suppose he 
had.” 

“ Well, I cannot make it out.” 

“ And your impression is distinctly that 
the property was bequeathed to me?” 

“T always thought so. I think so still.” 

“And you say this interview with your 
father took place late in February or early 
in March. Now the willis dated in March, 
so it must be the same will.” 

“ Hold a bit!” said Gregory. “ What’s 
the exact date of the will?” 

“ March the fifteenth.” 

“ By George! then I’ll swear I had that 
talk with my father a week before. I tell 
you, we sailed on the roth.” 

“ That is important,” said Kate, looking 
earnestly at him; “but might not another 
will have been made in the interim ?” 

“ Almost impossible, I should say.” 

“ At any rate,” said Kate, looking at her 
watch, “your evidence will be of great 
importance. Here is my solicitor’s ad- 
dress. Let me know when you are able 
to take the journey to town. I am most 
anxious to have your opinion of your fa- 
ther’s signature to the will. Meantime, 
have you any of his writing you could 
spare me, to compare with it?” 
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“ Not at hand; but I will look some out 
and send to you,” returned Gregory. 

“Then I iaust leave you,” said Kate, 
“for 1 fear to lose the three-o’clock train. 
Will you pardon the selfishness that in- 
duced me to come here and tease you with 
my troubles?” 

She rose as che spoke, holding out an 
ungloved white hand, and looking into his 
eyes with her own — darkly-fringed, softly 
earnest— sending the magnetic glance 
straight to the sailor’s honest heart. 

“ My dear lady,” —his pale cheek col- 
ouring with the sincerity of interest, — “ I 
am but too glad to have had an opportu- 
nity of talking matters over with you, and 
you have done me good into the bargain. 
I feel moped to death lying here on my 
beam-ends. In ten days or so, I hope to 
be in town again. Meanwhile. I will look 
out one of my poor father’s letters, and 
send it you.” 

They shook hands heartily and parted. 

Mrs. Gregory attended her guest to the 
ford, and summoned a man from the yard 
behind the house to assist her over the 
stepping-stones. Little Georgie and his 
sister accompanied her part of the way 
down the lane, and then she went on, en- 
joying the unwonted pleasure of a wood- 
land walk, and the delicious perfume of 
some young larch plantations, thinking of 
her old home which the scenery recalled, 
of those happy youthful days which had 
so soon ended, and since which, despite 
her large capacity for happiness, she had 
never known any joy. Kindly and grate- 
fully as she remembered her husband, she 


sighed to think how “cribbed, cabined, | 


and confined” had been her early youth ; 
and now, should she go through life with- 
out ever tasting the joy of loving and being 
loved? Sheknew herself, and murmured : 
“It is just possible, unless my circum- 
stances change.” Then, by some strange 
drifting in the midst of indistinct thought, 
the idea sprang almost to her lips, “ How 
could any one imagine for a moment that 
a man in Hugh’s position would risk the 
danger of felony? How impossible for 
the untrained and uneducated to judge 
probabilities fairly !” 

She was in time, but no more, for the 
three-o’clock train, and was pushed some- 
what unceremoniously bya rustic porter 
into a carriage rather more than half full 
of the same class of objectionable men 
with whom she had travelled down. One 
—an audacious, flashy-looking personage 
much better dressed than the rest — sat 
unpleasantly close, almost squeezing her 
into the corner. However, she endured it 
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all with her accustomed philosophy, chang. 
ing her place when a man left the carriage 
at one of the intermediate stations. 

At H——she determined to try and 
find a carriage with other ladies in it be- 
fore taking her place. 

Crossing over the bridge which led to 
the “up” platform, she found the London 
train was signalled. 

“ Will you be so good as to put me ina 
carriage with other ladies?” said she to 
an official of a higher class, whose cap 
was inscribed “ collector.” 

“You must speak to the guard, ’m. 
Ticket, if you please.” 

Kate felt for her purse. She turned her 
pocket inside out, but in vain. It was 
gone. 

“ My pocket has been picked! What 
shall I do?” 

“ Very awkward. Youhad better speak 
to the station-master; I daresay he will 
telegraph for you. You must stand back 
now till the up-train is gone.” 

“ But” — urged Kate, bewildered for a 
moment. 

“Can’t let you pass without a ticket,” 
interrupted the man, misunderstanding 
her, and stretching out his arm as a sort 
of barrier. 

Kate shrank back instantly, and stood 
quite still, striving to collect herself and 
think what was best to be done. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE MYTH OF DEMETER AND PER- 
SEPHONE.* 
BY WALTER H. PATER. 


No chapter in the history of human im- 
agination is more curious than the myth 
of Demeter, and Kore or Persephone. 
Alien in some respects from the genuine 
traditions of Greek mythology, a relic of 
the earlier inhabitants of Greece, and 
having but a’ subordinate place in the re- 
ligion of Homer, it yet asserted its inter- 
est, little by little, and took a complex 
hold on the minds of the Greeks, becom- 
ing finally the central and most popular 
subject of their national worship. Fol- 
lowing its changes, we come across varl- 
ous phases of Greek culture, which are 
not without their likenesses in the modern 
mind. We trace it in the dim first period 
of popular conception ; we see it connect- 
ing itself with many impressive elements 


* A lecture delivered, in substance, at the Bisming- 
ham and Midland Institute. 
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of art, and poetry, and religious custom, 
with the picturesque superstitions of the 
many, and with the finer intuitions of the 
few; and besides this, it is in itself full of 
interest and suggestion, to all for whom the 
ideas of the Greek religion have any real 
meaning in the modern world. And the 
fortune of the myth has not deserted it in 
later times. In the year 1780, the long- 
lost text of the Homeric hymn to Deme- 
ter was discovered among the manuscripts 
of the library at Moscow; and, in our 
own generation, the tact of an eminent 
student of Greek art has restored to the 
world the buried treasures of the little 
temple and precinct of Demeter at Cnidus, 
which have many claims to rank in the 
central order of Greek sculpture. The 
present essay is an attempt to select and 
weave together, for the — reader, 
whatever details in the development of 
this myth, arranged with a view rather to 
a total impression than to the controversy 
of particular points, may seem likely to 
increase his stock of poetical impressions, 
and to add to this some criticisms on the 
expression which it has left of itself in 
extant art and poetry.* 

The central expression then of the 
story of Demeter and Persephone is the 
Homeric hymn, to which Grote assigns a 
date at least as early as six hundred years 
before Christ. The one survivor of a 
whole flight of hymns on this subject, it 
was written perhaps for one of those con- 
tests which took place on the seventh day 
of the Eleusinian festival, and in which a 
bunch of ears of corn was the prize; per- 
haps for actual use in the mysteries them- 
selves by the hierophantes or interpreter, 
who showed to the worshippers at Eleu- 
sis those sacred places to which the poem 
contains so many references. About the 
composition itself there are many difficult 
questions, and various surmises as to why 
it has remained only in this unique manu- 
script of the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Portions of the text are missing, 
and there are probably some. additions b 
later hands; yet most scholars have ad- 
mitted that it possesses some of the true 
characteristics of the Homeric style, some 
genuine echoes of the age immediately suc- 
ceeding that which produced the Iliad and 
the Odyssey. What follows is an abbre- 
viated version of this hymn. 


* I have derived much assistance in the composition 
of this essay from Preller’s able work, ‘* Demeter und 
Persephone, ein Cyclus Mythologischer Untersuch- 
ungen. 
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I. 


“T begin the song of Demeter,” says 
the prize-poet, or the interpreter of the 
holy places, “the song of Demeter and 
her daughter Persephone, whom Aidoneus 
carried away, by the consent of Zeus, as 
she played, apart from her mother, with 
the deep-bosomed daughters of the Ocean, 
gathering flowers in a meadow of soft grass, 
roses, and the crocus, and fair violets, and 
flags, and hyacinths, and, above all, the 
strange flower of the narcissus, which the 
earth, favouring the desire of Aidoneus, 
brought forth for the first time, to snare the 
footsteps of the flower-like girl. A hundred 
heads of blossoms grew up from the roots 
of it, and the sky and the earth and the 
salt wave of the sea were glad at the scent 
thereof. She stretched forth her hands 
to take the flower; then the earth opened, 
and the king of the great nation of the 
dead sprang out with his immortal horses. 
He seized the unwilling girl, and bore her 
away weeping on his golden chariot. She 
uttered a shrill cry, calling upon her father 
Zeus; but neither man nor god heard 
her voice, nor even the nymphs of the 
meadow where she was playing; except 
Hecate only, the daughter of Perszus, sit- 
ting, as ever, in her cave, half veiled with 
a shining veil, thinking delicate thoughts ; 
she, and the Sun also, heard her. 

“So long as she could still see the 
earth, and the sky, and the sea, with its 
great waves moving, and the beams of the 
sun, and still thought to see again her 
mother and the race of the ever-living 
gods, so long hope soothed her in the 
midst of her grief. The peaks of the hills 
and the depths of the sea echoed her cry. 
Then her mother heard it. A sharp pain 
seized her at the heart; she tore away the 
veil from her hair, and cast her blue head 
down from her shoulders, and fled forth 
like a bird, seeking Persephone over dry 
land and sea. But neither man nor god 
would tell her the truth ; nor did. any bird 
come to her as a sure messenger. 

“ Nine days she wandered. up and down 
upon the earth, having blazing torches in 
her hands; and in her great sorrow she re- 
fused to taste of ambrosia, or of the cup of 
the sweet nectar, nor washed her face. But 
when the tenth morning came, Hecate met 
her, having a light in her hand. But 
Hecate had heard the voice only, and had 
seen no one, and. could not tell Demeter 
who had borne the girl away. And De- 
meter said not. a word, but fled away 
swiftly with, her, having the blazing. 
torches in her hands, till they came.to. the 
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Sun, the watchman both of gods and men; 
and the goddess questioned him, and the 
Sun told her the whole story. 

“Then a more terrible grief took pos- 
session of Demeter, and, in her anger 
against Zeus, she forsook the assembly of 
the gods and abode among men, for a long 
time veiling her beauty under a worn 
countenance, so that none who looked 
upon her knew her, until she came to the 
house of Celeus, who was then king of 
Eleusis. She sat down in her sorrow at 
the wayside by the virgin’s well, where 
the people of Eleusis came to draw water, 
under the shadow of an olive-tree. She 
seemed as an aged woman whose season 
of child-bearing has gone by, and from 
whom the gifts of Aphrodite have been 
withdrawn, like one of the hired servants, 
who nurse the children or keep house in 
kings’ palaces. And the daughters of 
Celeus, four of them, like goddesses, pos- 
sessing the flower of their youth, Callidice, 
Cleisidice, Demo, and Callithoe, the eldest 
of them, coming to draw water that they 
might bear it in their brazen pitchers to 
their father’s house, saw Demeter and 
knew her not. The gods are hard for 
men to recognize. 

“They asked her kindly what she did 
there alone; and Demeter answered dis- 
semblingly that she had escaped from cer- 
tain pirates, who had carried her from her 
home and meant to sell her as a slave. 
Then they prayed her to abide there 
while they returned to the palace, to ask 
their mother’s permission to bring her 
home. 

“ Demeter bowed her head in assent; 
and they, having filled their shining ves- 
sels with water, bore them away, rejoicing 
in their beauty. They came quickly to 
their father’s house, and told their mother 
what they had seen and heard. Their 
mother bade them return, and hire the 
woman for a great price; and they, like 
‘ the hinds or young heifers leaping in the 
fields in spring, fulfilled with the pasture, 
holding up the folds of their raiment, sped 
along the hollow roadway, their hair, in 
colour like the crocus, floating about their 
shoulders as they went. They found the 
glorious goddess still sitting 4 the way- 
side, unmoved. Then they led her to 
their father’s house; and she, veiled from 
head to foot, in her deep grief, followed 
them on the way, and her blue robe gath- 
ered itself as she walked in many folds 
about her feet. They came to the house, 
and passed through the sunny porch, 
where their mother was sitting against one 
of the pillars of the roof, having a young 
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child in her bosom. They ran up to her; 
but Demeter crossed the threshold, and, 
as she passed through, her head rose and 
touched the roof, and her presence filled 
the doorway with a divine brightness. 

“ Still they did not wholly recognize her. 

After a time she was made to smile. She 
refused to drink wine, but tasted of a cup 
mingled of water and barley, flavoured 
with mint. It happened that Metaneira 
had lately borne a child. It had come be- 
yond hope, long after its elder brethren, 
and was the object of a peculiar tenderness 
and of many prayers to all. Demeter 
consented to remain, and become the 
nurse of this child. She took the child in 
her immortal hands, and placed it in her 
fragrant bosom; and the heart of the 
mother rejoiced. Thus Demeter nursed 
Demophoon. And the child grew like a 
god, neither sucking the breast, nor eating 
bread; but Demeter daily anointed it with 
ambrosia, as if it had indeed been the 
child of a god, breathing sweetly over it 
and holding it in her bosom; and at 
nights, when she lay alone with the child, 
she would hide it secretly in the red 
strength of the fire, like a brand; for her 
heart yearned towards it, and she would 
fain have given to it immortal youth. 
“ But the foolishness of his mother pre- 
vented it. For a suspicion growing up 
within her, she bided her time, and one 
night peeped in upon them, and thereupon 
cried out in terror at what she saw. And 
the goddess heard her; and, a sudden 
anger seizing her, she plucked the child 
from the fire and cast it on the ground — 
the child she would fain have made im- 
mortal, but who must now share the com- 
mon destiny of all men, though some 
inscrutable grace should still be his, 
because he had lain for a while on the 
knees and in the bosom of the goddess. 

“Then Demeter manifested herself 
openly. She put away the mask of old 
age, and changed her form, and the spirit 
of beauty breathed about her. A fragrant 
odour fell from her raiment, and her flesh 
shone from afar; the long yellow hair de 
scended waving over her shoulders, and 
the great house was filled as with the 
brightness of lightning. She passed out 
through the halls; and Metaneira fell to 
the earth, and was speechless for a —_ 
time, and remembered not to lift the chil 
from the ground. But the sisters, hearin, 
its piteous cries, leapt from their beds an 
ran to it. Then one of them lifted the 
child from the earth, and wrapped it in 
her bosom, and another hastened to her 
mother’s chamber to awake her ; they came 
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round the child, and washed away the 
flecks of the fire from its panting body, 
and kissed it tenderly all about; ‘but the 
anguish of the child ceased not; the arms 
fof other and different nurses were about 
‘to enfold it. 

“So all night, trembling with fear, they 
sought to propitiate the glorious goddess ; 
and in the morning they told all to their 
father Celeus. And he, according to the 
commands of the goddess, built a fair 
temple; and all the people assisted ; and 
when it was finished every man departed 
to his own home. Then Demeter re- 
turned, and sate down within the temple- 
walls, and remained still apart from the 
company of the gods, alone in her wasting 
regret for her daughter Persephone. 

“Andin ‘her anger she sent upon the 
earth a year of grievous famine. The dry 
seed remained hidden in the soil; in vain 
the oxen drew the ploughshare through 
the furrows; much white seed-corn fell 
fruitless on the earth, and the whole 
human race had like to have perished, and 
the gods had no more service of men, 
unless Zeus had interfered. First he sent 
Iris, afterwards all the gods, one by one, 
to turn Demeter from her anger; but none 
was able to persuade her; she heard their 
words with a hard countenance, and vowed 
by. no means to return to Olympus, nor to 
yield the fruit of the earth, until her eyes 
had seen her lost daughter again. Then, 
last of all, Zeus sent Hermes into the 
kingdom of the dead, to persuade Aido- 
neus to suffer his bride to return to the 
light of day. And Hermes found the king 
at home in his palace, sitting on a couch, 
beside the shrinking Persephone, con- 
sumed within herself by desire for her 
mother. A doubtful smile passed over 
the face of Aidoneus; yet he obeyed the 
message, and bade Persephone return; 
yet praying her a little to have gentle 
thoughts of him, nor judge him too hardly, 
who was also an immortal god. And 
Persephone arose up quickly in great joy ; 
but before she departed, he caused her to 
eat a morsel of sweet pomegranate, de- 
signing secretly thereby that she should 
not remain always upon earth, but might 
some time return to him. And Aidoneus 
yoked the horses to his chariot; and Per- 
sephone ascended into it; and Hermes 
took the reins into his hands and drove 
out through the infernal halls; and the 
herses ran willingly; and they two quickly 
passed over the ways of that long journey, 
neither the waters of the sea, nor of the 
rivers, nor the deep ravines of the hills, 
nor the cliffs of the shore, resisting them ; 
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till at last Hermes placed Persephone be- 
fore the door of the temple where her 
mother was; who, seeing her, ran out 

uickly to meet her, like a maenad coming 

own a mountain-side dusky with woods. 

“So they spent all that day together in 
intimate communion, having many things 
to hear and tell. Then Zeus sent to them 
Rhea, his venerable mother, the oldest of 
divine persons, to bring them back recon- 
ciled to the company of the gods; and he 
ordained that Persephone should spend 
two parts of the year with her mother, and 
one third part only with her husband, in 
the kingdom of the dead. So Demeter 
suffered the earth to yield its fruits once 
more, and the land was suddenly laden 
with leaves and flowers and waving corn. 
Also she visited Triptolemus and the 
other princes of Eleusis, and instructed 
them in the performance of her sacred 
rites — those mysteries of which no tongue 
may speak. Only, blessed is he whose 
eyes have seen them; his lot after death 
is not as that of other men!” 


II. 


In the story of Demeter, as in other 
Greek myths, we may trace the action of 
three different influences, which have 
moulded it with varying effects, in three 
successive phases of its development. 
There is first its mystical phase, in which, 
under the form a an unwritten legend, 
living from mouth to mouth, and with de- 
tails changing as it passes from place to 
piace, there lie certain primitive impres- 
sions of the phenomena of the outward 
world. We may trace it next in its poet- 
ical or literary phase, in which the poets 
become the depositaries of the vague 
product of the popular imagination, and 
handle it with a purely literary interest, 
fixing its outlines, and simplifying or de- 
veloping its situations. Thirdly, the myth 
passes into the ethical phase, in which the 
persons and the incidents of the poetical 
narrative are realized as abstract symbols, 
because intensely characteristic examples, 
of moral or spiritual conditions. Behind 
the adventures of the stealing of Perseph- 
one and the wanderings of Demeter in 
search of her, as we find them in the Ho- 
meric hymn, we may discern the confused 
conception under which that early age, in 
which the myths were first created, repre- 
sented to itself those changes in physical 
things, that order of summer and winter, 
of which it had no systematic explana- 
tion, but in which nevertheless it divined 





a multitude of living agencies, correspond- 
ing to those ascertained forces of which 
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our colder modern science tells the num- 
ber and the names. Demeter — Demeter 
and Persephone, at first, in a sort of con- 
fused union —is the earth, in the fixed 
order of its annual changes, but also in all 
the accident and detail of the growth and 
decay of its children. Of this conception, 
floating loosely in the air, the poets of a 
later age take possession; they create 
Demeter and Persephone as we know 
them in art and poetry. From the vague 
and fluctuating union, in which together 
they had represented the earth and its 
changes, the mother and the daughter de- 
fine themselves with special functions, and 
with fixed, well-understood relationships, 
the incidents and emotions of which soon 
weave themselves into a pathetic story. 
Lastly, in proportion as the literary or 
zsthetic activity completes the picture or 
the poem, the ethical interest makes itself 
felt. These persons — Demeter and Per- 
sephone, these events — the carrying away 
into Hades, the seeking of Demeter, the 
return of Persephone to her, lend them- 
selves to the elevation and correction of 
the sentiments of sorrow and awe, by the 
presentment to the senses and the imag- 
ination of an ideal expression of them. 
Demeter cannot but seem the type of di- 
vine grief. Persephone is the goddess of 
death, yet with a promise of life to come. 
These three phases, which are more or 
less discernible in all mythical develop- 
ment, and constitute a natural order in it, 
based on the necessary conditions of hu- 
man apprehension, are fixed very plainly 
in the story of Demeter. And as the Ho- 
meric hymn is the central expression of its 
literary or poetical phase, so the marbles, 
of which I shall have to speak afterwards, 
are the central extant illustration of what 
I have called its ethical phase. 

Homer knows Demeter, but only as the 
goddess of the fields, the originator and 
patroness of the labours of the country- 
man, in their yearly order. She stands 
with her yellow hair at the threshing-floor, 
and takes her share in the toil, the heap of 
corn whitening, as the flails, moving in the 
wind, disperse the chaff. Out in the fresh 
fields, she yields to the embraces of Iasion, 
to the extreme jealousy of Zeus, who slays 
her mortal lover with lightning. The flow- 
ery town of Pyrasus — the wheat-town — 
an ancient place in Thessaly, is her sacred 
precinct. But when Homer gives a list 
of the gods, her name is not mentioned. 

Homer knows Persephone also, but not 
as Kore, only as the queen of the dead — 
éxacvi) Ilepcepovn, dreadful Persephone, the 
goddess of destruction and death, accord- 
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ing to the apparent import of her name. 
She accomplishes men’s evil pmyers ; she 
is the mistress and manager of men’s 
shades, to which she can dispense a little 
more or less of life, dwelling in her mould- 
ering palace on the steep shore of the 
Oceanus, with its groves of barren willows 
and tall poplars. But that Homer knew 
her as the daughter of Demeter there are 
no signs; and of his knowledge of the 
stealing of Persephone there is only the 
faintest sign—he names Hades by the 
golden reins of his chariot, and his beauti- 
ful horses. 

The main theme, then, the most charac- 
teristic peculiarities, of the story, as sub- 
sequently developed, are not to be found 
in Homer. We have in him, on the one 
hand, Demeter, as the perfectly fresh and 
blithe goddess of the fields, whose chil- 
dren, if she has them, must be as the per- 
fectly discreet and peaceful Kore; on the 
other hand, we have Persephone, as the 
wholly terrible goddess of death, who 
brings to Ulysses the querulous shadows 
of the dead, and who has the head of the 
gorgon Medusa in her keeping. And it is 
only when these two contrasted images 
have been brought into intimate relation- 
ship, only when Kore and Persephone 
have been identified, that the true mythol- 
ogy of Demeter begins. 

This combination has taken place in 
Hesiod; and in three lines of the The- 
ogony we find the stealing of Persephone 
by Aidoneus,* one of those things in He- 
siod, perhaps, which are really older than 
Homer. Hesiod has been called the poet 
of helots, and is thought to have preserved 
some of the traditions of those earlier in- 
habitants of Greece who had become a 
kind of serfs; and in a certain shadowi- 
ness in his conceptions of the gods, con- 
trasting with the concrete and heroic 
forms of the gods of Homer, we may per- 
haps trace something of the quiet brood- 
ing of a subdued people —of that dreamy 
temper to which the’story of Persephone 
properly belongs. However this may be, 
it is in Hesiod that the two images, divided 
in Homer —the goddess of summer and 
the goddess of death, Kore and Perseph- 
one — are identified with much signifi- 
cance; and that strange dual being makes 
her first appearance, whose latent capa- 
bilities the poets afterwards developed, 
among the rest, a peculiar blending of 


* Theogony, 912-914: 
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those two contrasted aspects, full of pur- 
pose for the duly chastened intelligence. 
Awake, and sing, ye that dwell in the 
dust. 

Modern science explains the changes of 
the natural world by the hypothesis of cer- 
tain unconscious forces; and the sum of 
these forces in their combined action con- 
stitutes its conception of nature. But 
side by side with the growth of this more 
mechanical conception, an older and more 
spiritual philosophy has always maintained 
itself, a philosophy more of instinct than 
of the understanding, the starting-place of 
which is not an observed sequence of 
phenomena, but some -such feeling as 
most of us have on the first warmer days 
in spring, when we seem to feel the gen- 
ial processes of nature actually at work; 
as if just below the mould, and in the 
hard wood of the trees, there were really 
circulating sume spirit of life akin to that 
which makes its energies felt within our- 
selves. Starting with a hundred instincts 
such as this, that older philosophy envis- 
ages nature rather as the unity of a living 
spirit or person, revealing itself in various 
degrees to the kindred spirit of the ob- 
server, than as a system of mechanical 
forces. Such a philosophy is a system- 
atized form of that sort of poetry which 
also has its fancies of a spirit of the earth, 
or of the sky,:a personal intelligence 
abiding in them, the existence of which is 
assumed in every suggestion it makes to 
us of a sympathy between the ways and 
aspects of outward nature and the moods 
of men. What. stood to the primitive 
intelligence in place of such conceptions 
were the cosmical stories or myths, which, 
springing up spontaneously in many minds, 
came at last to represent to them, in a cer- 
tain number of sensibly realized images, 
all they knew, felt, or fancied of the nat- 
ural world about them. The sky in its 
unity and its variety, the sea in its unity 
and its variety, mirrored themselves re- 
spectively in these simple, but profoundly 
impressible sprits, as Zeus, as Glaucus or 
Poseidon. And a large part of their ex- 
perience —all, that is, that related to the 
earth in its changes, the growth and de- 
cay of al! things born of it — was covered 
by the story of Demeter, the myth of the 
earth as a mother.’ They thought of De- 
meter as the old Germans thought of Her- 
tha, or the later Greeks of Pan, as the 
Egyptians thought of Isis, the land of the 
Nile, made green by the streams of Osiris, 
after whom Isis longs, as Demeter after 
Persephone ; naming together in her all 
their fluctuating thoughts, impressions, 
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suspicions of the earth and its appear- 
ances, their whole complex divination of a 
mysterious life, a perpetual working, a 
continuous act of conception there. Or 
they thought of the many-coloured earth 
as the garment of Demeter, as the mod- 
ern pantheist speaks of it as the “ gar- 
ment of God.” Its brooding fertility; 
the spring flowers breaking from its sur- 
face, the thinly disguised unhealthfulness 
of their heavy perfume, and of their 
chosen places of growth;-the delicate 
motion of all growing things ; its fruit, full 
of drowsy and poisonous, or fresh, reviv- 
ing juices; its sinister caprices also, its 
droughts and sudden heats; the long de- 
lays of spring; its dumb sleep, so sudden- 
ly flung away; the sadness which insinu- 
ates itself into its languid luxuriance ; all 
this grouped itself round the persons of 
Demeter and her circle. They could 
turn always to her, from the actual earth 
itself, and explain it through her, in its 
sorrow and its promise, its darkness and 
its helpfulness to man. 

The personification of abstract ideas by 
modern painters or sculptors shocks, in 
most cases, the zwsthetic sense, as some- 
thing conventional or rhetorical, as a mere 
transparent allegory, or figure of speech, 
which could please almost no one. On 
the other hand, such symbolical repre- 
sentation, under the form of human per- 
sons, as Giotto’s “ Virtues ” and “ Vices” 
at Padua, or his “Saint Poverty” at As- 
sisi, or the series of the planets in the early 
Italian engravings of Baldini, is profoundly 
poetical and impressive; it seems to be 
something more than mere symbolism, 
and to be connected with some peculiarly 
sympathetic penetration, on the part of 
those artists, into the subjects they in- 
tended to depict. Symbolism, so intense 
as this, is the creation of a special tem- 
per, in which a certain simplicity, taking 
all things au pied de la lettre, is united to 
a vivid preoccupation with the zsthetic 
beauty of the image itself, the figured 
side of figurative expression, the form of 
the metaphor. When it is said, “ Out of 
his mouth goeth a sharp sword,” it deals 
directly and boldly with that difficult 
image, like that old designer of the four- 
teenth century, who has depicted this, 
and other images of the Apocalypse, in a 
glorious coloured window at Bourges. 
It cares a great deal for the hair of “ Tem- 
perance,” discreetly bound, for some sub- 
tler likeness to the colour of the sky in the 
girdle of “ Hope,” for the inwoven flames 
in the red garment of “Charity.” And 
what was specially peculiar to the temper 
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of Giotto, to the temper of his age in gen- 
eral, doubtless, more than to that of ours, 
was the persistent and universal mood of 
the age in which the story of Demeter 
and Persephone was first created. If some 
painter of our own time has conceived the 
image of the Day so intensely that we 
hardly think of distinguishing between the 
image, with its girdle of dissolving .morn- 
ing mist, and the meaning of the image; if 
William Blake, to our so great delight, 
makes the morning stars literally “sing 
together” —these fruits of individual gen- 
ius are in part also a “survival” from a 
different age, with the whole mood of 
which this mode of expression was more 
congruous than it is with ours. But there 
are traces of the old temper in the man 
of to-day also; and through these we can 
understand that earlier time —a ver 
peetical time, with the more highly gifted 
peoples, in which every impression men 
received of the action of powers without 
or within them suggested to them the 
presence of a soul or will, like their own, 
a person with a living spirit, and senses, 
and hands, and feet; which when it talked 
of the return of Kore to Demeter, or the 
marriage of Zeus and Hera, was not using 
rhetorical language, but yielding to a real 
illusion, to which the voice of man “ was 
really a stream, beauty an effluence, death 
a mist.” 

The gods of Greek mythology overlap 
each other; they are confused or con- 
nected with each other, lightly or deeply, 
as the case may be, and sometimes have 
their doubles, at first sight as in a con- 
fused dream, yet never, when we examine 
each detail more closely, without a certain 
truth to human reason. It is only in a 
limited sense that it is possible to lift, and 
examine by itself, one thread of the net- 
work of story and imagery, which in a cer- 
tain age of civilization wove itself over 
every detail of life and thought, over every 
name in the past, and almost every place 
in Greece. The story of Demeter then 
was the work of no single author or place 
or time; the poet of this, its first phase, 
was no single person, but the whole con- 
sciousness of an age, though an age 
doubtless with its differences of more or 
less imaginative individual minds, with 
one here or there eminent, though but by 
a little, above a merely receptive majority, 
the spokesman of a universal, though 
faintly-felt prepossession, attaching the 
errant fancies of the people around him to 
definite names and images. The myth 
grew up gradually, and at many distant 
places, in many minds, independent of 
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each other, but dealing in a common tem- 
per with certain elements and aspects of 
the natural world, as one here, and an- 
other there, seemed to catch in that inci. 
dent or detail, which flashed more incis- 
ively than others on the inward eye, some 
influence, or feature, or characteristic of 
the great mother. The various epithets 
of Demeter, the local variations of her 
story, its incompatible incidents, bear wit- 
ness to the manner of its generation. 
They illustrate that definiteness which is 
characteristic of Greek mythology, a the- 
ology with no central authority, no link on 
time, liable from the first to an unnoticed 
transformation. ~They indicate the vari- 
ous, far-distant spots from which the visi- 
ble body of the goddess slowly collected 
its constituents, and came at last to have 
a well-defined existence in the popular 
mind. In this sense, Demeter appears to 
one in her anger, sullenly withholding the 
fruits of the earth, to another in her pride 
of Persephone, to another in her grateful 
gift of the arts of agriculture to man; at 
last only, is there a general recognition of 
a clearly-arrested outline, a tangible em- 
bodiment, which has solidified itself in the 
imagination of the people, they know not 
how. 

The worship of Demeter belongs to 
that older religion, nearer to the earth, 
which some have thought they could dis- 
cern behind the more definitely national 
mythology of Homer. She is the goddess 
of dark caves, and is not wholly free from 
monstrous form. She gave men the first 
fig in one place, the first poppy in another; 
in another, she first taught the old Titans 
to mow. She is the mother of the vine 
also; and the assumed name, by which 
she called herself in her wanderings, is 
Dés, a gift; the crane, as the harbinger of 
rain, is her messenger among the birds. 
She knows the magic powers of certain 
plants, cut from her bosom, to bane or 
bless; and, under one of her epithets, 
herself presides over the springs, as also 
coming from the secret places of the earth. 
She is the goddess then of the fertility of 
the earth, in its wildness; and so far her 
attributes are to some degree confused 
with those of the Thessalian Gaia and 
the Phrygian Cybele. Afterwards, and it 
is now that her most characteristic attrib- 
utes begin to concentrate themselves, she 
separates herself from these confused re- 
lationships, as specially the goddess of 
agriculture, of the fertility of the earth as 
furthered by human skill. She is the pre- 
server of the seed sown in hope, under 
many epithets derived from the incidents 
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of vegetation, as the simple countryman 
names her, out of a mind full of the 
various experiences of his little garden or 
farm. She is the most definite embodi- 
ment of all those fluctuating mystical in- 
stincts, of which Gaia, the mother of the 
earth’s gloomier offspring,* is a vaguer 
and a mistier one. ‘There is nothing of 
the confused outline, the mere shadowi- 
ness of mystical dreaming, in this most 
concrete human figure. No nation, less 
esthetically gifted than the’ Greeks, could 
have so lightly thrown its mystical sur- 
mise and divination into images so clear 
and idyllic as those of the solemn goddess 
of the country, in whom the characteris- 
tics of the mother are expressed with so 
much tenderness, and the “ beauteous 
head ” of Kore, then so fresh and peace- 
ful. 

In this phase, then, the story of Deme- 
ter appears as the peculiar creation of 
country-people of a high impressibility, 
dreaming over their work in spring or 
autumn, half consciously touched by a 
sense of its sacredness, and a sort of mys- 
tery about it. For there is much in the 
life of the farm everywhere which gives, 
to persons of any seriousness of disposi- 
tion, special opportunity for grave and 
gentle thoughts. The temper of people 
engaged in the occupations of country 
life, so permanent, so “near to nature,” is 
at all times alike ; and the habitual solem- 
nity of thought and expression which 
Wordsworth found in the peasants of 
Cumberland, and Frangois Millet in the 
peasants of Brittany, may well have had 
its prototype in early Greece. And so, 
even before the development by the poets 
of their awful and passionate story, De- 
meter and Persephone seem to have been 
pre-eminently the veneradle or awful god- 
desses. Demeter haunts the fields in 
spring, when the young lambs are dropped ; 
she visits the barns in autumn; she takes 
part in mowing and binding up the corn, 
and is the goddess of sheaves. She pre- 
sides over all the pleasant, significant de- 
tails of the farm, the threshing-floor and 
the full granary, and stands beside the 
woman baking bread at the oven. With 
these fancies are connected certain simple 
tites; the half-understood local observ- 
ance, and the half-believed local legend, 


reacting capriciously on each other. They. 


leave her a fragment of bread and a mor- 
sel of meat, at the cross-roads, to take on 


* In the Homeric hymn, pre-eminently, of the flower 
which grew up for the first time, to snare the footsteps 
of Kore, the fair but deadly narcissus, the flower of 


vapkn, the numbness of death. 
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her journey; and perhaps some real De- 
meter carries them away, as she wanders 
through the country. The incidents of 
their yearly labour become to them acts of 
worship; they seek her blessing through 
many expressive names, and almost catch 
sight of her at dawn or evening in the 
nooks of the fragrant fields. All the pic- 
turesque implements of country life are 
hers; the poppy also, emblem of an inex- 
haustible fertility, and full of mysterious 
juices for the alleviation of pain. The 
countrywoman who puts her child to sleep 
in the great cradle-like basket for winnow- 
ing the corn, remembers Demeter Cuvo- 
trophos, the mother of corn and children 
alike, and makes it a little coat out of the 
dress worn by its father at his initiation 
into her mysteries. Yet she is an angry 
goddess too sometimes, Demeter Zrinnys, 
the goblin of the neighbourhood, haunting 
its shadowy places. She lies on the 
ground out of doors on summer nights, 
and becomes wet with the dew. She 
grows young again every spring, yet is 
of great age, the wrinkled woman of the 
Homeric hymn, who becomes the nurse of 
Demophoon. Other lighter, errant stories 
nest themselves, as time goes on, within 
the greater. The water-newt, which re- 
pels the lips of the traveller who stoops to 
drink, is Ascalaphus, who spoiled by his 
mockery the pleasure of the goddess, as 
she drank once of a wayside spring in her 
wanderings. The night-owl is the trans- 
formed Ascalabus, who alone had seen 
Persephone eat the morsel of pomegran- 
ate in the garden of Aidoneus. The bit- 
ter wild mint was once a girl, who for a 
moment had made her jealous in Hades. 
But the house of the prudent country- 
man is a place of honest manners; and 
Demeter 7hesmophoros is the guardian of 
married life, the deity of the discretion of 
wives. She is therefore the founder of 
civilized order. The peaceful homes of 
men, scattered about the land, in their 
security — Demeter represents these fruits 
of the earth also, not without a suggestion 
of the white cities, which shine upon the 
hills above the waving fields of corn, seats 
of justice and of true kingship. She is. 
also in a certain sense the patron of trav- 
ellers, having, in her long wanderings after 
Persephone, recorded and handed .down 
those omens caught from little things — 
the birds which crossed her path, the 
persons who met her on the way, the 
words they said, the things they carried 
in their hands —by noting which, men 
bring their journeys to a successful end; 
so that the simple countryman may pass 
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securely on his way, and is led by signs 
from the goddess herself, when he travels 
far to see her at Hermione or Eleusis. 

So far the attributes of Demeter and 
Kore are similar. In the mythical con- 
ception, as in the religious acts connected 
with it, the mother and the daughter are 
almost interchangeable: they are the swo 
goddesses, the twin-named. Gradually 
Persephone defines herself; functions dis- 
tinct from those of Demeter are attributed 
to her. Hitherto, always at the side of 
Demeter and sharing her worship, she 
now appears detatched from her, coming 
and going on her mysterious business. A 
third part of the year she abides in dark- 
ness; she comes up in the spring; and 
every autumn, when the countryman sows 
his seed in the earth, she descends thither 
again, and the world of the dead lies open, 
spring and autumn, to let her in and out. 
Persephone then, is the summer-time, and 
a daughter of the earth in this sense; but 
the summer as bringing winter; the 
flowery splendour and consummated glory 
of the year, as thereafter immediately 
beginning to draw near to its end, as the 
first yellow leaf crosses it, in the first 
severer wind. She is the last day of 
spring, or the first day of autumn, in the 
threefold division of the Greek year. Her 
story is but the story, in an intenser form, 
of Adonis, of Hyacinth, of Adrastus, the 
king’s blooming son, fated, in the story of 
Herodotus, to be wounded to death with 
an iron spear, of Linus, a fair child who 
is torn to pieces by hounds every spring- 
t.me, of the Sleeping Beauty. From be- 
ing the goddess of summer and the 
flowers, she becomes the goddess of night 
and sleep and death, confusable with 
Hecate, the goddess-of midnight terrors ; 
Kopy appytoc, the mother of the Erinnyes, 
who appeared to Pindar, to warn him of 
his approaching end, upbraiding him be- 
cause he had made no hymnin her praise, 
which swan’s song he thereupon began, but 
finished with her. She isa twofold goddess, 
therefore, according as one or the other of 
these two contrasted aspects of her nature 
is seized respectively. A duality, an inhe- 
rent opposition in the very conception of 
Persephone, runs all through her story, 
and is part of her ghostly power. There 
is ever something in her of a divided or 
ambiguous identity; hence the many 
euphemisms of later language concerning 
her. 

The student of origins, of the earlier 
stages of art and poetry, must be content 
to follow faint traces; and in what has 
been here said, much may seem to have 


been made of little, with too much com- 
pletion, by a general framework or setting, 
of what after all are but doubtful or frag- 
mentary indications. Yet there is a cer- 
tain cynicism too, in that over-positive 
temper, which is so jealous of our catch- 
ing any resemblance in the earlier world 
tothe thoughts that really occupy our own 
minds, and which, in its estimate of the 
actual fragments of antiquity, is content 
to find no seal of human intelligence upon 
them. Slight indeed in themselves, these 
fragmentary indications become suggest- 
ive of much, when viewed in the light of 
such general evidence about the human 
imagination as is afforded by the theory 
of “comparative mythology,” or what is 
called the theory of “animism.” Only, in 
the application of these theories, the critic 
must never forget that after all it is with 
poetry that he has todo. As regards this 
story of Demeter and Persephone, what 
we actually possess is some actual frag- 
ments of poetry, some actual fragments of 
sculpture; and with a curiosity, justified 
by the direct zsthetic beauty of these 
fragments, we feel our way backwards to 
that engaging picture of the poet-people, 
with which the ingenuity of modern theory 
has filled the void in our knowledge. The 
abstract poet of that first period of my- 
thology, creating in this wholly impersonal, 
intensely spiritual way—the abstract 
spirit of poetry itself, rises before the 
mind; and, in speaking of this poetical 
age, the critic must take heed, before all 
things, not to offend the poets. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE DILEMMA. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
(continued.) 


TEA ended, Rebecca presently retired, 
first giving her dearest Arthur a languish- 
ing embrace; and Mrs. Yorke and her 
son left soon after, the lady bidding her 
son-in-law, on parting, to be sure to send 
for her the moment she was wanted —an 
injunction which, however, while repeat- 
edly thanking her for, he did not promise 
to obey. He also declined her invitation 
for the small party which Mrs. Yorke was 
going to give on the following evening, in 
honour of her son’s arrival, waving it 
away with his hand as if the idea of his join- 
ing in such an amusement was too absurd 
to be seriously considered, and saying he 





must leave such things to the gentlemen 
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of the Close who had nothing better to do, 
while at the same time asking Yorke’s ac- 
ceptance of a small bundle of pamphlets 
to be read at his leisure. They were all, 
Yorke afterwards found, by the same au- 
thor, and on the same subject, — “ The 
Errors of Popery;” “The Protestant’s 
Guide ;” “Hold fast the True Faith ;” 
“The New Gunpowder Plot;” “The 
Christian’s Anchor in Papist Storms ;” 
“A Brand saved from the Burning, be- 
ing the narrative of the deliverance of a 
young Protestant lady from conventual 
toils.” Mr. Morgan had _ spent six 
months abroad upon this feat, it ap- 
peared, while holding his former living, 
and with the aid of the young lady’s fa- 
ther and mother had succeeded in bringing 
her back to England and Protestantism 
—the crowning triumph of his minis- 
try, he used to say; but what became of 
the rest of his parishioners during his 
absence he did not mention. — 

“William is very clever, I know,” said 
Mrs. Yorke, as she walked home with her 
son, “and is so highly looked up to by 
the people who attend St. Clement’s and 
all that, which is very gratifying to see, of 
course; but I wish he would keep on bet- 
ter terms with the people in the Close —it 
makes it soawkward for me. How differ- 
ent it used to be in your poor dear papa’s 
time! He was always quite friendly with 
the neighbouring clergymen, and the 
squire too, who never came to church at 
all.” 

Arrived at home, Yorke proposed that 
they should take a turn in the garden, the 
evening being still light and warm, think- 
ing that his mother would be glad of the 
opportunity for the confidential chat that 
they had so far been prevented from hav- 
ing; but she pleaded the necessity for 
early hours, that she might be up in time 
for early service at the cathedral next 
morning, so her son repaired to the gar- 
den for his cigar alone, and paced the lit- 
tle gravel-walk in bitter mood. Coming 
back to what he thought would be home, 
he found himself among strangers. His 
mother and siste1, he felt, were as widely 
separated from him as if he were still in 
India. Was it his fault or theirs, that 
there should be no real affection between 
them? And coming in he locked up the 
house and sought his room, feeling inex- 
pressibly lonely; and, as always hap- 
pened when in such mood, his thoughts 
reverted to the days of his young love, 
and to vain conjectures about the secret 
of Olivia’s disappearance. 

Next morning, as an early riser, he 
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was up as soon as his mother, and ready 
to accompany her to the cathedral. The 
service was held in the lady-chapel, which, 
however, was quite large enough for the 
congregation, there being altogether ten 
persons present, all females but himself; 
and the officiating clergyman — in consid- 
eration perhaps of the smallness of the 
congregation — did not detain them long, 
but read through the service with a won- 
derful rapidity that suggested long prac- 
tice. 

“There is something so refreshing 
about this early service,’ said Mrs. 
Yorke, as they walked home; “it seems 
to shed peace over the whole city — 
especially on all of us who live under the 
shade of these beautiful towers.” 

“Judging from the attendance the pop- 
ulation would certainly seem to be slum- 
bering peacefully.” 

“The dean’s Lanity ought to have been 
there, of course; but it is indeed sad to 
see the want of faith in these days — and 
the service is but a short one, too.” 

“It is indeed; I never heard it done at 
such a pace before.” 

“My dear Arthur,” said his mother, 
“you should not scoff at religious things.” 

After breakfast, Mrs. Yorke busied her- 
self about preparations for the evening’s 
entertainment, so as to be free for the 
afternoon callers who might be expected ; 
and her son inquired whether it would be 
possible to hire a horse in the place, that 
he might ride out and’ revisit the old vicar- 
age, and the scenes familiar to his boy- 
hood. Oh yes, his mother replied, Per- 
kin the flyman kept riding-horses; Lucil- 
la Brabazon, the dean’s youngest daughter, 
used to have riding-lessons in the sum- 
mer. “But pray be careful what you are 
about, my dear Arthur; they are very 
spirited creatures, I am told. Mr. Chant- 
er, the minor canon —the one who called 
yesterday — went out riding on one, and 
was run away with and thrown off, and it 
was a mercy he was net killed. And 
Johnny Colson, too, hired one to go out 
hunting last winter, and had I don’t know 
how many falls. So I hope you won’t do 
anything rash, and just before my: party 
too.” 

“My dear mother,” said Arthur, “do 
you know what you are saying? Johnny 
Colson is not a colonel of cavalry.” Hav- 
ing said this, he regretted the speech, 
from a sense of the absurdity of the po- 
sition. 

“ Of course,” replied his mother; “ how 
stupid of me to have forgotten that! I 
ought to have known that you could ride 
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anything. You will ride past the window 
before you set out, won’t you, Arthur 
dear? I should so like to see my colonel 
on horseback.” 

“]T won’t promise,” said he, laughing; 
“JT must first see what these ferocious 
beasts are like, and whether they can 
muster four legs apiece.” 

Yorke returned to dinner, appointed for 
midday so that the kitchen might be free 
for the business of the evening; and Mrs. 
Yorke was so full of guesses as to who 
might call, that she had apparently quite 
forgotten to inquire how her son had 
passed the morning. ‘“ The dean is sure 
to call, for he is always so friendly; and I 
daresay Mrs. Brabazon will come later, 
on her way home from her afternoon’s 
drive. Maria Brabazon, you know, is 
still unmarried, poor thing; and she has 
become quite High Church since Rebec- 
ca’s marriage. Before that she used to 
make a point of going to St. Clement’s. I 
am always friendly to her, poor thing; 
though really the way in which she went 
on after Rebecca’s engagement to Mr. 
Morgan was something too absurd.” 

The two-o’clock dinner was hardly over, 
when, as Mrs. Yorke had predicted, the 
callers began to arrive, and in number 
even beyond her expectations ; for in fact 
Yorke’s arrival had made a considerable 
sensation in the little city, and there was a 
general desire among the community to do 
honour to their distinguished fellow-towns- 
man. And earliest among the visitors was 
the bishop, who walked down from the 
palace, and knocked at the door almost 
before the clock struck three. This was 
a distinction which had never been con- 
ferred on the house before, and Mrs. 
Yorke could not conceal her elation. 

The bishop asked if Colonel Yorke was 
going to make a long stay. He supposed 
that Wiltonbury would be found dull after 
the life of excitement he must have been 
accustomed to. 

“My son will find plenty to do, I dare- 
say,” broke in Mrs. Yorke; “he has been 
out riding this morning. He is a colonel 
of dragoons, you know.” 

“ Not exactly dragoons, mother,” said 
Arthur, good-humouredly; “I belong to 
the Indian army, the native cavalry.” 

“ Quite so,” returned Mrs. Yorke, tartly. 
“T know that of course, my dear Arthur, 
as wellas youdo. He took one of Per- 
kin’s best horses, my lord. My son can 
ride anything, you know.” 

The bishop, smiling, observed that Col- 
onel Yorke’s accomplishments were well 
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known to all his townspeople, and then 
went on to say that he believed a nephew 
of his was serving in Yorke’s regiment. 

“Is young Brandt a nephew of yours? 
I am pleased to know that; he is a prom- 
ising young fellow.” 

“Your lordship’s nephew in my son’s 
regiment?” brokein Mrs. Yorke. “That 
is indeed a singular coincidence. Fancy 
Arthur never having told me that!” And 
Arthur explained that he had been with 
his new regiment for only a week or so, 
and had not had time to know much abou 
his brother officers. 

“Well, I am very glad to think, Colonel 
Yorke,” said the bishop, rising to take 
leave, “that the lad will have the advan- 
tage of serving under so distinguished an 
officer. I hope we shall have the pleasure 
of seeing a good deal of you while you 
are down here. Mrs. Brandt and my girls 
are going to look in on you this afternoon, 
I believe, Mrs. Yorke, but they walk too 
slowly for me, so I am obliged to take my 
constitutional alone ;” and the old gentle- 
man trotted down towards the Close, leav- 
ing Mrs. Yorke in a state of excitement 
which sustained her throughout the after- 
noon. 

“ Only fancy,” she said to the next vis- 
itor who arrived, “our good bishop, who 
was here just now, tells us that his nephew 
is under my son in India in his regiment 
—a cavalry regiment, you know; and he 
seemed so glad about it, and thought that 
it must be so good for the young man— 
and so I have no doubt it is. My dear 
son!” continued Mrs. Yorke, looking 
towards him with effusion, and then turn- 
ing towards her visitors, an elderly lady 
and gentleman, continued, “of course I 
feel a very proud and happy mother.” 

“Just what the bishop was saying,” re- 
marked Mrs. Yorke, shortly afterwards, to 
another visitor, who had complimented 
Yorke on his good appearance after his 
long sojourn abroad. “ He walked down 
from the palace just now, you know; he 
has a nephew serving in my son’s regi- 
ment —a most curious coincidence, is it 
not?” 

Johnny Colson also was among the call- 
ers. “He is coming to my party this 
evening, you know, so is bound to call be- 
forchand,” Mrs. Yorke had said to her 
son; and talking with his old schoolfellow, 
it seemed to Yorke for the moment as if 
the world had seemed to stand still, for 
although Mr. Colson had joined the beard- 
movement and his face was covered with 





hair, it was otherwise of a boyish cast, 
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and the whole look of the young fellow 
was as of one who had never been able to 
assert himself. 

“You have come at our dull time, sir,” 
said Mr. Colson; “ you won’t find much 
stirring down here just now, I am afraid.” 

“I suppose Wiltonbury is never very 
lively?” 

“The winter is our gay season,” replied 
the young man, “any number of hops are 
going on then.” 

“Yes; and Johnny is in great request 
as a partner, I can assure you,” said Mrs. 
Yorke, patronizingly. And then, with a 
knowing look at her son, she continued, 
“Have you seen anything of Miss Vardon 
lately, Johnny? Johnny’s last flame,” she 
added, by way of explanation to Arthur; 
“he is a sad flirt,” at which compliment 
Mr. Colson sniggered and blushed, but 
seemed gratified. 

“You mustn’t call me ‘ sir,’ ” said Yorke, 
as he opened the hall-door for him. 

“Thank you; that is very kind of you, 
Iam sure. But you have become such a 
swell, now, you see —a colonel and all the 
rest of it.” 

“Only brevet rank, my dear fellow; at 
any rate, 1 am always your old friend and 
schoolfellow.” For poor Johnny, who 
used to stand above him at Marlborough, 
had missed his chance in life, and was 
still a clerk in Hammond’s bank on a small 
salary, and with no prospects. 

“He has never got over Rebecca’s mar- 
riage, my dear,” said Mrs. Yorke when 
her son returned to the drawing-room. 
“You never saw anybody in such a way 
as he was when her engagement to Mr. 
Morgan was made known.” And Mrs. 
Yorke drew herself up and smiled signifi- 
cantly at vacancy, as if Johnny’s disap- 
a had given additional zest to the 

air, 

Mrs. Brabazon called with her eldest 
daughter, coming, as Mrs. Yorke had an- 
ticipated, in her carriage. This lady took 
an early opportunity of addressing Yorke 
as “captain,” and was thereon set right 
by his mother. “Colonel Yorke, Mrs. 
Brabazon—my son is a colonel of cav- 
alry, you know; and only think — the 
bishop, who was calling here just now, 
told us that it was his nephew who is in 
Arthur’s regiment, under his command, 
you know.” 

“Yours is only brevet rank, I suppose,” 
said Mrs. Brabazon, determined to put 
down Mrs. Yorke; “my son says that 
brevets are given away for nothing now- 
adays. Do you know my son? He is 
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major of the —th, the senior regimental 
major.” 

“Yes; but Robert is only a fair-weather 
soldier, you know, mamma, and has never 
seen a shot fired,” said Miss Brabazon, 
who had a good-tempered if nota pretty 
face. “I hope you have got your Victoria 
Cross on view, Colonel Yorke, I do so 
want to see one.” 

“No indeed, he has not, Maria,” said 
Mrs. Yorke; “he has not even brought 
his regimentals with him, only his presents 
for me and his sister. I must really show 
you these,” she said, rising and producing 
the different articles for the others’ inspec- 
tion. “ Sweetly pretty, are they not?” 

“Yes, pretty enough,” said Mrs. Braba- 
zon; “all Indian curios are pretty much 
alike. I suppose you pick them up for a 
mere song out there ?” 

‘Then I wish,” said Miss Brabazon, 
“that Robert’s regiment would go to In- 
dia, that he might pick up a few for his 
sisters. He may take all our old songs to 
exchange for them, if he likes.” 

“You were saying, mother,” said Yorke, 
after the ladies had gone, “that your ac- 
quaintance here was very select. Couldn’t 
you strike that awful woman off your visit- 
ing-list ? ” 

“ What! Mrs. Brabazon? My dear Ar- 
thur, why, she keeps her carriage, and 
mixes in all the county society. She says 
smart things, I grant you; but it is not to 
be wondered at; for what between the 
poor dear dean’s extravagant ways, and 
having to pay her son’s debts ever so many 
times, and all those plain girls of hers, and 
not one of them married, I don’t wonder 
at it. She was in a dreadful taking when 
Morgan proposed for Rebecca, and I don’t 
think has ever forgiven me. She had 
quite intended him for Maria.” And Mrs. 
Yorke’s face, as she reflected upon that 
time of triumph, wore a look of unwonted 
sagacity. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


THE party, which came off on the even- 
ing of the day above described, began at 
eight o’clock, at which time Mrs. ‘Yorke 
appeared in her pretty little drawing-room, 
attired in a very becoming grey silk dress, 
her soft bands of hair set off by a little 
arrangement of lace and ribbon that hardly 
deserved the name of cap, and altogether 
looking by the subdued candle-light more 
like what Arthur’s sister might be than his 
mother. The dining-room was set out 
with tea and coffee, under superintend- 
ence of a waiter assisted by the parlour- 
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maid ; and thither the guests repaired on 
arrival, before being ushered into the 
drawing-room. They were some sixteen 
in number, the gentlemen being for the 
most part clergymen; while Mr. Drewitt, 
who with his wife was of the party, 
although only a solicitor, was almost more 
than clerical in manner, in virtue of tfans- 
acting legal business for the dean and 
chapter; and Arthur could not but notice 
that the only ladies invited were married 
and middle-aged, with the single exception 
of Sophie Colson, who came with her 
mother and brother. There was no one, 
therefore, to act as a counter-attraction to 
the hostess, towards whom almost all the 
single men adopted a tone of gallantry 
which was evidently customary. Penelope 
and the suitors, thought Yorke, looking on 
grimly, except that there is no Ulysses, 
and that Penelope seems nothing loath to 
have them feasting in her house. The 
three bachelor clergymen were Mr. Raw- 
lings, rector of a parish in the town, a big, 
middle-aged man, in a slipshod white neck- 
tie, with a loud voice, and free and easy 
manner; Mr. Chanter, the minor canon, 
who wore his hair parted down the middle, 
and although still young, was already in- 
clined to obesity ; and Mr. Tritton, a young 
curate, with light curly hair and a smooth 
boyish face. Mr. Rawlings shook hands 
familiarly with his hostess, much as if he 
had been the family lawyer, and knew a 
good deal to her disadvantage, and nodding 
to the company generally, sat down in an 
easy-chair, and crossing his legs and rest- 
ing his elbows on the arms of it, looked 
about him with his mouth open and under 
jaw protruding, as if he held the company 
rather cheap. Mr. Chanter paid his greet- 
ings ina more respectful but still confi- 
dential manner. The light-haired curate 
took Mrs. Yorke’s hand with a fervent 
manner, casting, as he did so, a deferential 
look in her face. 

For three long hours the party lasted. 
First, there was general conversation about 
nothing in particular, although with occa- 
sional reference to India, in which, how- 
ever, the company seemed generally to 
wait for Mr. Rawlings to take the lead, 
while that gentleman seemed disposed on 
this occasion to be silent.. Then Mr. 
Chanter, who had a fine deep voice, sang, 
“O ruddier than the cherry!” Miss Colson 
accompanying him. Then there was more 
conversation, carried on apparently with 
the understanding that it should on no 
account bear on any topic in which 
anybody could by any possibility take any 
interest, everybody in short except Mr. 
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Rawlings having put on company manners 
for the occasion; and then Mr. Chanter 
sang a duet with the young lady, and later 
a second solo. Whist was proposed ; but 
as Mr. Rawlings, who was understood to 
be the great player, was not in the humour, 
the scheme fell through. That gentle- 
man, indeed, seemed to be a good deal out 
of humour. To young Colson coming 
near his chair he vouchsafed the remark, 
“Well, Johnny, how are things getting on 
at the bank ; what’s the rate of discount ?” 
On another occasion, when Mr. Chanter 
was singing, he beckoned to the young 
curate to come towards him, and on the 
latter meekly obeying, said ir an audible 
voice, “ What’s that thing Chanter is mak- 
ing all that noise about?” in a tone to im- 
ply that singing was an accomplishment 
quite beneath contempt. 

“ No wonder,” thought Yorke, trying to 
suppress a yawn, while silence fell on the 
company, “that Morgan backed out of 
this. He is a man of more sense than | 
supposed.” 

At last the waiter announced supper, 
and the party adjourned to the dining- 
room; but as they had all talked them- 
selves out before sitting down, the meal 
although prolonged was not lively. But 
when eating had quite ended, and it seemed 
as if the party must at last break up, there 
was still a hesitation about rising, and 
whisperings went on at Mrs. Yorke’s end 
of the table. Mr. Drewitt, who sat on her 
left, was urging Mr. Rawlings on her 
right to do something which the latter 
apparently was indisposed to undertake. 
“ Not I,” he could be heard to say gruffly; 
“tomfoolery of that sort is not in my line. 
Why don’t you do it yourself?” “How 
can you say so?” remonstrated Mrs. 
Yorke, over whom this gentleman seemed 
to exercise a sort of fascination; “ every- 
body knows what a public speaker you are.” 
“ Well, if it must be, there is no help for 
it,” said Mr. Drewitt, rising nothing loath ; 
and, calling on the company to fill their 
glasses, announced that with the permis- 
sion of their fair hostess he would pro- 
pose atoast. He need not say who was 
the subject of it. There was present on 
that occasion one who, after an absence of 
many years, and undergoing numerous 
perilous escapes in the imminent deadly 
breach, had returned to his native lan 
there to receive the honours gained by the 
deeds of heroism, the fame of which had 
preceded his advent. It would ill become 
him, Mr. Drewitt, as a man of peace, to 
endeavour to describe the actions to which 
he referred. He would merely venture 
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to express a hope that the distinguished 
officer who was the subject of his toast 
might be prevailed upon at some future date 


‘to favour his fellow-townsmen with a re- 


cital of some of the moving scenes which 
he had witnessed ; he would only refer on 
the present occasion to the domestic as- 
pect of the event. What to the minds of 
the company assembled round this hospi- 
table table must heighten in a peculiar de- 
gree the interest of the occasion, was the 
circumstance that the distinguished sub- 
ject ot his toast was united by the ties of 
closest relationship to the refined and 
charming lady who had for some years 
past been one of the chiefest ornaments 
of their local circle. He concluded, after 
more to the same effect, by proposing 
the gallant son of their elegant and ac- 
complished hostess, with which toast he 
would beg to couple the name of their 
charming and accomplished and beautiful 
hostess herself. 

Then the company rose to drink the 
toast, following the speaker’s call to give 
it with all the honours, Mr. Drewitt him- 
self leading off the cheers with his sono- 
rous voice, followed by Mr. Chanter in his 
mellifluous baritone, and the curate’s light 
tenor. Rawlings’ gruff voice could also 
be heard, in a tone, as it seemed to Yorke, 
intended to be satirical; while Mrs. Yorke 
sat at the head of the table bowing her 
thanks, and raising her handkerchief to 
her eyes. Meanwhile Yorke, feeling thor- 
oughly the absurdity of the situation, and 
half inclined to be angry, would have passed 
the thing off with a laugh, but that his 
mother began signalling him to reply in 
such a marked way, that there was no help 
for it without making a scene; and accord- 
ingly he had to rise and thank them on 
behalf of his mother and himself, for the 
honour that had been done them — which 
he managed to do without appearing un- 
gracious, notwithstanding the vexation he 
felt. After all, the good people, except 
Mr. Rawlings, were all thoroughly in ear- 
nest, and quite thought they were paying 
him a delicate compliment. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Yorke, after the 
guests had left, which they did rather hur- 
riedly on discovering that it was close on 
Sunday morning — “ well, I think my little 
party was a great success; and oh, my 
dear Arthur, it makes me feel a very proud 
and happy mother to see you so much ap- 
preciated.” 

“I must say, my dear mother, I did not 
appreciate one of your guests. That fel- 
low Rawlings seems a most objectionable 
style of man.” 
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“My dear Arthur, what a horrid way of 
talking! I never heard anything so 
shocking. You will mike me _ quite 
ashamed of you if you talk like that. Mr. 
Rawlings is a little brusque, but these ver 
clever men often are like that. He too 
quite a wonderful degree at Cambridge, 
you know—an optime or a wrangler, or 
something of the sort —and is.a fellow of 
his college, and has written for one of the 
magazines ; quite a literary person in fact, 
and very much looked up to here. He 
has his little oddities, no doubt, but there 
is something so fresh and unconventional 
about literary geniuses.” 

“ And it tends to make others unconven- 
tional too. I never felt so much disposed 
to kick a man before. But how comes he 
to be a fellow of his college and holding a 
living down here ?” 

“It is a college living, I believe. I 
don’t quite understand the particulars, but 
it can be held by a fellow so long as he is 
a bachelor. To be sure, he might have 
married many times: Maria Brabazon was 
quite ready to have him, if he had proposed, 
and there were others, too; but of course 
it would be a great sacrifice for him to 
make.” And it struck Yorke that his 
mother looked somewhat confused and 
self-conscious. 

Neat day being Sunday, Yorke accom- 
panied his mother to St. Clement’s, which 
was very fully attended, the pews being 
filled mainly by persons of the better class: 
The service was apparently not regarded 
of much importance, prayers being read 
by a curate, while Mr. Morgan looked 
em him from the communion table, as 
if taking stock of the congregation; the 
business of the morning was the vicar’s 
sermon, delivered from the pulpit which 
towered above the reading-desk, and 
whence the preacher looked down on the 
top of the heads of the people in the 
pews below. It was a glib discourse, de- 
livered with a powerful voice, and with 
readiness and self-possession, and without 
the aid of notes, and was throughout a de- 
nunciation of the horrors of Popery and 
the blessings of the evangelical faith, but 
was entirely free from any reference to 
religion; and as the congregation were 
apparently quite of the same way of think- 
ing as the preacher, the address seemed to 
give great satisfaction. After service they 
took an early dinner at the vicarage, plen- 
tiful and friendly, to which Rebecca came 
down, as affectionate as ever, but too much 
absorbed in contemplation of her situation 
to take much share in the conversation. 
Arthur took occasion to express his sur- 
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prise at the well-to-do appearance of the 
congregation, for St. Clement’s was in the 
poorest part of Wiltonbury, a suburb of 
newly-built cottages on its outskirts; but 
Mr. Morgan explained that most of them 
were not parishioners, but came from all 
_ parts of the town, showing what a griev- 
ous need there had been previously to its 
erection, for some receptacle for sound 
doctrine. The people who lived in the 
parish were mostly Dissenters, or did not 
go to anyplace of worship. And it was 
the pew-rents, he added, that made up the 
incumbent’s income. Without them the 
charge would not be worth holding. 

After dinner Arthur and his mother 
went to afternoon service at the cathedral. 
“T used to go here both morning and 
evening,” said Mrs. Yorke as they walked 
home afterwards; “but Rebecca made 
such a point of my going to hear William, 
that I feel it a duty to attend St. Clem- 
ent’s in the morning; it is the curate 
preaches in the afternoon, you know. 
William has quite the gift of preaching, 
of course, and very striking and beautiful 
his sermons are; but I must say I prefer 
the cathedral service. There is a devo- 
tional aspect about it which you miss in 
the other, don’t you think so? the clois- 
tered aisles, you know, and the children 
clad in white casting up their souls to 
heaven—it imparts such a devotional 
feeling to the mind.” 

' “Very much so — only I wish the little 
scamps had not pinched each other so 
during the service; and as for the lay 
vicars, they were the most thoroughly 
irreverent set of fellows I ever saw in my 
life. They could not have looked about 
them more if they had been singing at 
a music-hall.” 

“My dear Arthur, how can you talk in 
that way! You really have brought the 
most shocking notions with you from In- 
dia. You need not bring tea just yet,” 
she said to the maid as theyentered the 
house ; “ perhaps,” she added, by way of 
explanation to her son, “ Mr. Rawlings or 
Mr. Chanter will look in presently. They 
do so occasionally of a Sunday afternoon 
to take a little rest after the labours of the 
day.” But neither of these gentlemen 
paid her a Visit on that evening. 

Yorke was much exercised in mind next 
morning whether, before starting for town 
to keep an appointment with his tailor, he 
should speak to his mother regarding her 
way of life. These men, young and mid- 
dle-aged, dangling about her, must prob- 
ably know that she had merely a life-inter- 
est in her comfortable little income; did 
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she believe that they were really in love 
with her, or did she take them to be 
merely intending to carry on a flirtation? 
and if so, was an understanding of this 
sort decorous for a woman of her age? 
But he abstained from inviting any confi- 
dences on the subject, feeling that there 
would be no use in doing so. And he did 
not communicate the half-formed idea of 
persuading her to leave Wiltonbury for a 
while, and to travel with him or live else- 
where. After all, he could be with her 
only for a time, and why break up the 
home which satisfied her tastes? The 
things that jarred on his senses did not 
reach her. Above all, he felt that any- 
thing he might say would probably be 
communicated to Rawlings, who, he gath- 
ered from sundry remarks let fall by his 
mother, was the person she usually went 
to for advice, and might either lead to the 
man’s making a declaration, or to some 
fresh impertinence on his part. But Yorke 
went back to London dull at heart, and 
feeling more lonely thanever. The vision 
of a home life had been dissipated by this 
short experience. What is there repul- 
sive about me, he thought, that I can not 
only get no woman to love me, but that 
even my own mother and sister do not 
care a pin about me? 

A day or two afterwards he received a 
letter trom his mother announcing the 
birth of another niece. ‘“ You will be re- 
joiced to hear, my dearest Arthur, that 
your fond mother’s heart has been relieved 
at last from its anxieties by this happy 
event. It was a terrible night for me, as 
dear William, thinking my nerves might 
be upset, insisted on my going home and 
leaving Rebecca with the nurse and the 
doctor. How I got any sleep, I am sure 
I don’t know. There is a very good ac- 
count this afternoon, but I have not been 
allowed to see our precious invalid yet; 
and oh, my dear Arthur, I was almost for- 
getting to tell you that an invitation has 
just come for us to dine at the palace the 
day after to-morrow, with such a_kind 
apology for the short invitation. I have 
accepted, of course, for both of us.” But 
Yorke pleaded town engagements, and 
gave a similar excuse later on when in- 
ormed that the Wiltonbury Club only 
awaited his return to give a public dinner 
in his honour. His visits to Wiltonbury 
were made henceforward for the most part 
at unexpected times, and the evenings 
spent on such occasions at the vicarage, 
which was safe from the intrusion of Raw- 
lings and the other frequenters of the little 
house by the Close. 
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Yorke had several bachelor friends in 
town, and once set in the way to further 
jntroductions, soon found himself in the 
full swing of the Londonseason. He had 
got over the mauvaise honte which op- 
pressed himasa lad. Everybody, he used 
to fancy in the time of his obscurity, was 
disposed to look down on the obscure sub- 
altern of native infantry; but nobody 
could want to slight the decorated lieuten- 
ant-colonel of cavalry, who was one of the 
most fortunate and rising men in the serv- 
ice. Mutiny heroes had not gone out of 
fashion, and Yorke found himself wel- 
comed and petted to the top of his bent. 
Always the London season has charms for 
the young of both sexes; but to be 
thoroughly enjoyed, it must come as it 
did to Yorke, with all the freshness of a 
new revelation. 

And this is the man, he thought to him- 
self sometimes, in the brief intervals al- 
lowed for reflection, who had made a vow 
to practise misanthropy, and never look 
ina woman’s eyes again. I used to flat- 
ter myself that if I was not attractive, I 
had at least the merit of constancy. Yet 
here I am, as frivolous and pleasure-loving 
as any empty-headed fellow in London. 
And is it due to my constancy, I wonder, 
that | have not fallen in love again, or is it 
that the women make so much of the men, 
and are so easily won, that they cease to 
be attractive? And yet the one perfect 
woman | have seen was easily won too, 
though not by me. And then for a time 
he would fall to musing over the past, 
wondering idly what had been Olivia’s 
fate. 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
A WEEK AMONG THE MAORIS OF LAKE 
TAUPO. 


On Wednesday, Nov. 11, 1874, the 
writer found himself on the borders of 
Lake Taupo, at Tapuaehararu, a town 
consisting of an inn and a military out- 
post. Long had it been his wish to reach 
the great lake, with its giant volcano, 
Tongariro, its geysers, alt its memories 
of Maori chiefs, and Maori courage, and 
Maori cruelty. Yet when he arrived, on 
4 pouring November afternoon, he felt 
inclined to turn tail at once, and leave 
early next day. There before him lay 
Taupo Moana—“ the great sea” — sure 
tnough, lying on its bed of pumice; there 
flowed a warm stream, making a little in- 
let of the lake warm enough for a comfort- 
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able bath; there were the great jets of 
steam bursting from the hillsides with 
noise and fury; but no Tongariro was to 
be seen. The rain, which had fallen un- 
ceasingly for many hours, threw a dark 
wet blanket over the landscape. The 
astonishing desolation and dreary brown- 
ness of the country damped all ardour to 
proceed. No grass, no fern even, seemed 
to flourish on these desolate shores, whose 
only vegetation was manuka scrub, and a 
certain poisonous shrub which had proved 
fatal to a fine horse on the way. No 
living creatures, birds or four-footed 
things, had been seen, and the country, 
buried ages ago under a desolating storm 
of pumice and ashes, looked dreary and 
desolate as the banks of the Dead Sea. 
So, in melancholy mood, disappointed of 
his dreams, the solitary traveller sat in the 
inn at Tapuaehararu, by the waters of 
Taupo. 

The sight of another still more miser- 
able wight revived him. A second trav- 
eller, the xe Plus ultra of wretchedness, 
entered. “Give me some _ brandy-and- 
water hot, and a bed.” It was about six 
o’clock in the afternoon, so it may be con- 
ceived that he must have been somewhat 
fatigued. His horse had eaten of the 
poisonous shrubs and died under him fif- 
teen miles away. Over hill and dale he 
had tramped, in the pouring rain, guiding 
himself by the telegraph-posts across the 
roadless country. Any one who has seen 
a rough volcanic country, covered with a 
baffling scrub, will understand the difficul- 
ties and weariness of such a walk. Tea 
and a little brandy-and-water gave us both 
courage, and we determined to voyage 
together up the lake next morning. Let 
me introduce my travelling companion as 
W——. Henceforth at various odd places 
on this globe we two “ globe-trotters ” kept 
meeting, arriving often from most diverse 
directions at the same spot on the same 
day; untilat last, on arriving at New York 
on the way home, although I thought my 
friend was thousands of miles away, I 
looked in the travellers’ list with a sort of 
half-expectation, and saw his name first 
among the arrivals at the hotel that day. 

There is a steamer at Taupo, thanks to 
New-Zealand enterprise and to Mr. Vogel, 
the prime minister. It was to start next 
morning for the head of the lake. “When 
would it return?” “ Whenever suited 
our convenience,” was the answer. So 
next day we steamed peacefully over the 
waters for about twenty-eight miles up the 
lake. Everything had changed from the 
day before. Tongariro showed his great 
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white snow-clad cone against the southern 
sky, with a light fleecy cloua hovering 
over his crater. Behind him Ruapehu 
lifted still broader shoulders and a still 
whiter head. The lake, blue and astonish- 
ingly clear, supported on its bosom lit- 
tle fleets of pebbles, and even large rocks 
of pumice. Its dark banks rose not unpic- 
turesquely towards the western hills. A 
little bay, abeut half-way up on the north- 
ern side, disclosed a site of great beauty, 
and even a picturesque-looking house, 
bosomed in bright peach-trees, but falling 
to decay. It was a little nook, angulus 
terrarum — beautiful as those which nes- 
tle round the shores of Windermere. It 
was a deserted mission station. 

At the head of Taupo, and immediatel 
under Tongariro, lies Waihi, a Maori vil- 
lage, which fell by a sad disaster some 
forty years ago. An avalanche of soft 
warm mud overwhelmed the village, and 
buried the chief, Te Heu-Heu, grand- 
father of the present chief, and most of 
his tribe. The remnant moved but a few 
steps, and built the present village. Just 
above, on the mountain-sitle, can be seen 
the literal foxs mali. Innumerable steam- 
jets burst from the soil, and give the hill- 
side the appearance of one of our Lanca- 
shire glens when the bleach-works are in 
full play. We came to anchor opposite 
the village, and rowed away about a mile 
up a small stream to Tokano, another 
Maori settlement, where there is an inn 
and many geysers. 

At once on our arrival, like Homeric 
heroes, we were led to the bath. I would 
that the father of Epos had viewed and 
described that bathing-scene. It was an 
immersion Homeric — indescribable. The 
natives offered us soap! Then they led 
us away towards the springs. Within a 
small space, on either bank of the stream, 
innumerable geysers—some of water, 
some of mud, some merely of steam — 
rise in the soft, rich soil. There are great 
boiling vats of mud and of water, and little 
boiling caldrons. Clouds of steam rise in 
all directions. It requires care and cir- 
cumspection to avoid the little scalding 
pitfalls scattered everywhere. Through 
the midst of all this, and across the little 
river, we were led towards a patch of 
ground by the riverside, where more than 
usual boiling seemed to be going on. 

Arriving there we were transfixed 
with astonishment and amusement. The 
ground was as hard as stone, covered 


with a rock-like deposit of silica, which’ 


formed a sort of platform. As if scooped 
out of this were three almost circular 
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basins, of about twelve feet in diameter, 
and immeasurably deep. The right and 
left pools were nearly boiling — the cen- 
tral basin just right fora dip. In this cal- 
dron were forty-eight persons “ hitched” 
on round the edges, shoulder to shoulder, 
and with heads just out of water, or sport- 
ing in the midst. We soon decided what 
todo; and immediately there were fifty 
persons instead of forty-eight, smiling and 
laughing, and shaking hands or rubbing 
noses in the water. There were all sorts 
and sizes, and all ex costume d archange. 
Some were old tattooed grandsires, some 
babies hardly able to walk; there were 
fathers of families and mothers of the 
same ; young men and maidens, buys and 
girls laughed together. The most perfect 
decorum and propriety were observed. 
Little brown babies nestled in their fa- 
thers’ arms; and the latter, to amuse us, 
pitched the little things into the midst, to 
show how they could swim. They would 
sink for a moment, and then disclose a 
little brown, solemn face above the waters 
and strike out for their fathers’ arms 
again. I shall never now believe that 
children cannot learn to swim as soon as 
they can walk, or before. 

There was one bright-eyed Maori, 
handsome but cunning-looking, whose 
face attracted attention. On asking his 
name we found that this was Kingie Her- 
ekiekie, the last of a long line of Here- 
kiekies, to whom W. had an introduc- 
tion from Sir George Grey. This chief, 
the legitimist head of the tribe, is a very 
Comte de Chambord in descent and Tory- 
ism. But what a reductio ad absurdum 
—the Comte de Chambord naked in a 
geyser! Suddenly the whole company 
caught sight of the crescent moon, with 
Venus almost occulted between her horns. 
A loud shout of Hau-Hau / the fanatical 
cry of the horrible Pai Marire superstition, 
startlingly reminded us that we were on 
the very verge of the “King” country, 
that pale into which entrance was then 
said to be death to a European. Were 
our good-natured friends Hau-Haus? I 
think it probable, though we asked no im- 
pertinent questions on this head. 

The question, however, suggests the 
thought of one of the saddest corruptions 
of Christianity that ever existed among a 
half-taught people. The Pai Marire is a 
religious fanaticism which rose at the be- 
ginning of the last struggle between Maori 
and European, and was no doubt intended 
to draw a line of hatred and demarcation 
between the two. Its creed is a horrible 
mixture of Christianity, spiritualism, and 
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Maori superstition. Its liturgy —for its 
votaries framed a liturgy —is a jargon 
of phrases from the Prayer-book, the 
Missal, and the multiplication-table, and 
is not understood by those who use it. 
One phrase repeated to the writer was 
“ Koti Pata mai merire” — said to rep- 
resent “God the Father, mzserere met.” 
The “service ” is, in short, an incantation, 
for the Maori seems never to have risen 
from the thought of incantation — Mao- 
ricé karakia —to the thought of prayer. 

The practices of this novel creed are as 
bizarre as its liturgy. Polygamy, the 
tapu, and (in war at least) cannibalism 
are enjoined. 

Of polygamy we found no traces at 
Tokano or elsewhere. Man, wife, and 
children live together in simple patriarchal 
fashion, and the morality of married life 
does not seem low, a strict and ancient 
law of “damages ” being enforced. 

The tapu seemed to be in greater 
vogue. I approached, out of curiosity, 
the image of a little child set up beside a 
boiling spring, where a little one had been 
drowned, and was vociferously warned 
not to violate the sanctity of the spot. 
This same well-abused system of tapu 
seems to have been not without its bene- 
fits. Its original object was, no doubt, 
the preservation of property, secular as well 
as sacred. “ Earth, air, fire, water, goods 
and chattels, men, women, and children, 
were subject to its provisions.” * Chiefs 
and priests and all their property were 
tapu; their persons, especially their heads, 
being fearfully sacred, so that in the 
Maori legend, when Rehua, the genius of 
the forest, shook his flowing locks, and 
bade Rupe satisfy his hunger on the Tui- 
birds which came forth, Rupe religiously 
refused to eat the birds which had rested 
in the hair of so great a chief. ‘ 

An infringement of the tapu subjected 
the offender to various dreadful imaginary 
pains and penalties, of which deadly sick- 
ness was one. From these the sohunga 
(priest) could absolve the penitent; but 
not from the operation of the muru, the 
law of temporal punishment, which must 
take its course, though in a mitigated 
form. 

Another very convenient provision of 
the law of tapu rendered the bodies of 
chiefs sacred, so that they could under- 
take no menial work. In Maori language 
“they had no backs,” and could carry no 
burdens. And another equally convenient 
provision rendered sacred any vessel or 


* “Old New Zealand,” by a Pakeha Maori. 
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implement which a chief had used. If, 
for instance, a high vrangatira (chief) 
happened to drink at the house of a Za- 
keha (stranger), he would, after drinking, 
either pocket the glass or smash it, as be- 
ing unfit for common use thenceforward. 

For chiefs and priests, therefore, it is 
obvious that such an institution had its 
benefits ; it was, as a New Zealand poet 
puts it, “the basis of their savage Church 
and State.” 

Cannibalism seems now even physically 
repugnant to the Maori. Not long agoa 
road-maker named Sullivan was mur- 
dered, or rather executed, according to 
Maori notions. He had been warned not 
to trespass on native property, I believe, 
and informed of the consequences of dis- © 
regarding the warning. Persisting in his 
work, he was put to death by the natives, 
and his heart is said to have been sent to 
the headquarters of the native king, who 
at once gave orders that it should be 
buried. If this story be true, cannibalism 
must be on the wane, even among the 
straitest Hau-Haus, as the votaries of the 
Pai Marire are called. 

Shortly after sunset we quitted our 
unique bath; and returning to the little 
inn, we “received” during the evenin 
three Maori chiefs, to whom W—— ha 
letters from Sir G. Grey. They were 
Herekiekie, already mentioned as one of 
our “companions of the bath,” Paurini, 
and Heu-Heu. * 

If Herekiekie may be called the Comte 
de Chambord of Tokano, Paurini is the 
preux chevalier of his party. He was 
once a great warrior against the English, 
but is now said to have accepted the in- 
evitable and to be a “friendly.” The 
honourable traces of English bullets have 
given him a portentous ugliness. One 
eye and half his face, including more 
than half his nose, seem to have been 
shot away. His bravery, however, has 
raised him to the rank of a high rangatira, 
or chief, and in influence he is said to sur- 
pass his legitimate leader, who is trusted, 
if report be true, by neither party. Old 
fires are, I fear, still smouldering, and these 
chiefs are actively opposing road-making 
in the neighbourhood of Taupo. Te Heu- 
Heu, the third chief, a good-natured, easy- 
going individual, is grandson of him so 
tragically overwhelmed by the catastrophe 
at Waihi. 

State interviews are not lively, whether 
with pasha or Maori chief, or any other un- 
known-tongue-speaking dignitary. Luck- 
ily, Mr. Hull, a government official who 





accompanied us, acted as interpreter, or 
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our interview would have passed entirely 
in dumb show. Sir G. Grey’s letters were 
presented and received with much respect. 
It is astonishing what an affection the na- 
tives, against whom he was constantly 
fighting, have for this ex-governor. The 
letters, in quaint Maori fashion, intro- 
duced the traveller, and always ended 
with the words, “ Be very kind to him, for 
he is a friend of mine.” What,” asked 
the chiefs, “can we do who have nothing 
but cabbage and potatoes?” They could 
show us a aka, was the answer. 

A haka is the native dance, answer- 
ing to the corroboree of the Australian 
aboriginals, and we were anxious to see 
it. A religious scruple intervened. News 
of the death of one of their number had 
just been brought to the tribe. The vil- 
age was holding a ¢azgi, or wailing, the 
melancholy sound of which could be 
heard in the distance. A public haka 
was out of the question. Later in the 
evening, however, the complaisant Here- 
kiekie entertained a small and select party 
at a haka in his whare, or house (pro- 
nounced wharry). It was exactly what 
I expected. The performers, all male, 
stood in a row, one, slightly advanced, 
acting as fugleman. They shouted and 
gesticulated with the most hideous and 
revolting gestures, grimaces, and yells. 
One little imp of a boy excelled in devilry 
anything I ever saw elsewhere. The 
object of the dance seemed to be to incite 
to all the seven deadly sins at once. We 
left the hut, hoping never to see a 
haka again. Then we went to bed, 
conscious of many dusky faces and glitter- 
ing eyes peering at us through the dark- 
ness. : 

While rambling about next morning we 
came upon a graveyard, and on a large 
church-bell in its midst, lying idly in the 
sand, broken. It was inscribed with the fol- 
lowing words in the Maori language, which 
must be pronounced like Italian, sound- 
ing, however, the aspirate: “He mea 
homai noa tenei kia koutou e te hunge 
whakaponoo Mawhera (scratched out) xo 
etahi wahine pai o kotirana, April 3, 
1853” — being interpreted, “ This thing 
was given to you the believers of Mawhera 
by certain- good women of Scotland, 
April 1853.” An old woman, squatting 
by, explained that it was the present of 
Mrs. , the missionary’s wife, as “a 
piece of soft-soap to turn them to Chris- 
tianity.” This, we were assured, was the 
old creature’s literal expression. The 
bell’s history, as I learnt afterwards, had 
been full of vicissitude. Sent out to the 
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missionary at Mawhera by certain Scotch 
friends, it had only arrived in New Zeal- 
and after his death. It was then trans- 
ferred to the Taupo Mission, whither it 
was brought from Tauranga in the follow- 
ing way. The chiefs sent down a party 
to carry it, suspended from a pole; but 
the men, finding it too heavy, left it by the 
roadside, where it lay for many months, 
At last Poihipi of Tapuaehararu hit on 
an expedient. Taking a beer-barrel, he 
packed the bell tight therein with fern. 
Then it was rolled along the track for 
nearly a hundred miles, transported in a 
c2noe across Lake Taupo, and set up at 
Tokano. The natives, having got their 
bell, must needs ring it, and ‘gave a party 
to the neighbouring tribe to celebrate the 
event. All rang so heartily that the bell 
broke, and has lain there ever since, use- 
less and despised. 

Again we visited the bath, but this time 
we had it to ourselves, and it was not so 
lively. Its neighbours, too, on either 
hand, had boiled over during the night, 
filling it with water too hot to be comfort- 
able, and the sime evening we found it 
unbearable. These sudden changes of 
temperature are quite common, and a bath 
must be cautiously approached. Some- 
times this quiet pool throws up a grand 
jet of boiling water, measured a few years 
ago by Dr. Hector, a New Zealand sa- 
vant, and found to reach an altitude of 
one hundred and fifty feet. We witnessed 
no such grand display. Steam and furi- 
ous boiling were common, but for columns 
of boiling water the traveller must wait 
until he can visit Whaka rewa rewa, near 
Ohinemutu. 

At the head of Lake Taupo lies Waihi, 
the scene of the catastrophe already men- 
tioned. Thither we were paddled across 
the lake in a small dug-out canoe. Here 
too are hot springs, and indeed the na- 
tives rarely build except in such conven- 
ient vicinage —the little geysers are such 
capital neighbours. They provide hot 
water at all hours, and will cook, boil, 
even bake; in fact, do everything except 
light a pipe. Then on a cold night they 
are so very comfortable! It needs only to 
scoop out a little basin, let the water rua 
in from one of the boilers, and then you 
can sit and warm yourself ad /ibitum. 

Te Heu-Heu (pronounced Ze Héow- 
Héou) received us, and proudly showed a 
boat he had been building. Like the 
canoe, it was dug out of a single trunk, 
but was carefully carved with ribs on the 
outside to imitate a clinker-built boat— 
an odd instance of the survival of form 
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where the necessity for it has ceased; 
just, I suppose, as the Greeks in their 
stone buildings preserved as ornament 
forms necessary in their earlier wooden 
architecture. 

For our amusement the boat was 
launched, manned, and raced against a 
canoe-and-six. The poor boat, though a 
fearfully crank affair, and manned by a 
crew evidently of fresh men, still beat the 
canoe, which had the advantage of a crew 
experienced in the art of paddling. Pic- 
turesqueness, no doubt, was on the side 
of the canoe, but neither speed nor safety, 
for when the wind comes down these little 
craft get water-logged directly. For us, 
however, Taupo was as smooth as glass, 
and our canoe was pleasant enough. 
Stretched at length on the fern-fronds, 
with a dusky native at bow and stern, pad- 
dling silently, we felt as if the flavour of 
civilization had somehow departed from 
us for a season. 

We were translated back into a lazy, 
sleepy, old-world existence, where Adam 
delved a little, but Eve had not yet learned 
tospin. The heathen gods were over us, 
with grotesque, indecent forms, grim half- 
human faces and gleamingeyes. Life was 
altogether on a different basis. It could 
let the days run without counting them. 
Who has not felt the charm of savagery? 
Yet I suppose one would take to drinking 
before six months were over. 

The village of Waihi lies picturesquely 
on the lake, at the foot of the northern 
spur of Tongariro. The ground is very 
rich, and ferns cover the rocks. There is 
some little cultivation. Indeed, during 
our stay we saw, each morning and night, 
along line of natives on their way to and 
from the fields. Along the shore the houses 
are scattered, and close to the village a 
fine waterfall of some one hundred and 
fifty feet in height (I speak at a venture) 
falls almost into the lake. A Maori vil- 
lage has few features. Perhaps the most 
noticeable edifice is the storehouse, some- 
thing between a doll’s house and a dog- 
kennel in shape, elaborately carved, and 
painted red, and elevated on four posts, 
so as to defy the rats. There are no large 
buildings, such as temple or joss-house, 
to attest of a settled and formulated re- 
ligion. Competent observers affirm that 
this people had no settled observances of 
religion, and that the tohunga, or priest- 
sorcerer, was only summoned in case of 
sickness (generally held to be the fruit of 
witchcraft or of an atua, or evil spirit), 
death, or where some divination or spirit- 
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ualism, such as raising the dead, was 
demanded. 

One instance of his funeral ministra- 
tions the writer witnessed at Wairoa, near 
the famous “terraces” of Roto Mahana, 
where the natives are fast relapsing into 
their old superstition. A great chieftain- 
ess and ariki (head of a family) had been 
deserted by her husband, had taken to 
drinking, and fallen sick. A Maori had 
a dream that an atua (evil spirit) in the 
form of a dog was gnawing at her vitals. 
The tohunga must be sent for to exorcise 
it. He came, but tco late, for the poor 
woman was dead. I “attended” the 
funeral, which lasted several days. A 
great feast was prepared ; piles of Aumara 
(sweet potato) and smoked fish were set 
out; vile whiskey and rum were given 
to all comers. The natives flocked in 
from every quarter, boats continually 
arriving across the lake, and in two days 
several hundred persons were gathered 
together. The body of the chieftainess, 
dressed in gaudy colours, lay in state on 
her bed before her whare, and women 
with fans continually brushed away the 
flies from the dead face. Both hut and 
body were very tapu. In the open space 
before the hut a large circle was formed, 
and a dolorous wailing was kept up con- 
tinually. A large outer circle ate and 
drank, and at intervals the tohunga ad- 
dressed them. Hideous and grotesque 
dances were danced betore the eyes of the 
dead woman. It was, indeed, a shameful 
and afflicting scene of drunkenness and 
vice. Boys and girls, mere children, lay 
on the grass or staggered about laughing 
and drunken. . 

Yet here, as as Taupo, a missionary had 
lived and taught, doing his work in one 
respect so well that there was hardly a 
grown person in the village who could not 
read and write. A few steps round the 
turn of the hill brought us to the deserted 
mission. It was a spot of the utmost 
beauty. We stood on a knoll overlooking 
Lake Tarawera, and clothed with the love- 
liest verdure. Behind us rose the grand 
pine-forests, and before, on either hand, 
the mountains sloped down to the lake. 
Just on the summit of the gentle eminence 
we had reached stood the little church, 
half-overgrown with ivy, and crowned with 
bell and cross. No pathway led to its 
porch, no trace of often coming feet bore 
witness to its usefulness. We entered. 
There was no altar, no font, no pulpit; all 
was desolate. “I can remember,” said 
my companion, “the time when two hun- 
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dred people met here, Sunday by Sunday, 
to join in the service of the Church of 
England.” 

We passed out through the deserted 
graveyard and entered the garden of the 
old mission. Great white calla lilies were 
growing wild; overhead peach-trees and 
acacias, ti-palms and sweet-brier, formed 
an avenue to the deserted house. We soon 
reached the little clearing before the door, 
and again the almost incomparable view 
over lake and hill was unfolded before us. 
To my surprise the door opened, and a 
venerable old man with snow-white hair 
and beard asked us in. It was the old 
missionary himself, of whom I had heard 
as the most unselfish and devoted of all 
the workers among the Maori. 

I was glad to spend the night at the 
mission rather than ina Maori hut, and 
was given the room where at one time the 
Duke of Edinburgh, and at others three 
colonial governors, had slept before me. 
The old missionary told me the history of 
the mission. More than thirty years ago 
he had first come there, and bought the 
land for church and house from the Maori, 
giving 1o/. for ten acres — then a fair and 
more than ordinarily liberal price. Then 
the church and house had been built of 
wood, the Missionary Society helping, but 
the cost of the homestead being mainly 
his own. Then he had set to work. His 
wife helped him, and they kept school to- 
gether on the week-days, she teaching the 
women and he the men. He had taught 
the Maoris to plant and sow also, and the 
valley had soon stood so thick with corn 
that a mill was needed and built. On 
Sundays he had often gathered together 
as many as two hundred persons for serv- 
ice, and the place had seemed a little 
paradise. The war came; and though the 
people stood by the English, Te Kooti, the 
great rebel leader, was upon them; and 
certain death was within a day’s journey 
of the missionary. He fled, and had never 
returned, to live at least, among his peo- 
ple. “I come back once a month,” he 
said, “and go about and preach and talk 
to the people; but it seems as if I were 
in a dream.” 

The missionaries have lost heart. Those 
who first came out are now very old men. 
They have under their charge very large 
districts — far too large for the care of any 
one man; for how can one man fulfil the 
duty of pastor over a country extending as 
far as from London to York? The writer 
had heard much of Maori populations 

athering together morning and evening 

or daily prayers, and of large and devout 
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congregations on Sundays. Who has not 
read such accounts in missionary reports ? 
He passed through the heart of the Maori 
country, saw village after village on his 
way, with teeming Maori population, but 
of prayers or services on either week-day 
or Sunday he saw nothing. It is usual to 
throw the blame on the natives, and to say 
that they had no aptitude for religion; but 
how long does it take to Christianize a 
nation? What would be the result of 
leaving an English village for ten years 
without any religious or secular teaching 
whatever, and, it may be added, without 
any police or magistrate ? 

Returning to Tapuaehararu we visited 
the very curious range of geysers which 
here fringe the Waikato River on its exit 
from Lake Taupo, one of which only calls 
for account. It is a very singular little 
water-volcano, christened the Crow’s Nest 
by the wife of the officer in command at 
Tapuaehararu. It resembles the nest of a 
crane, being a conical mound, with a deep 
wide crater. A rocky cone of about eight 
feet in height has been formed by succes- 
sive deposits of the geyser, which acts 
regularly at intervals of four minutes. 
There is just time to climb the cone, look 
down, and then, warned by ominous gur- 

lings and bubblings, to retire again be- 
ore aneruption. The method of irritating 
a geyser by a dose of sods, described by 
Lord Dufferin, does not succeed with the 
New-Zealand geysers. Their throats are 
perhaps too wide to be choked by such a 
dose. 

From the wife of the officer in command 
W—-and I received a most interestin 
present, consisting of a little collection o 
the extraordinary “ vegetable caterpillars ” 
(Spheerea Robertsii)found in the North 
Island of New Zealand. The Maori name 
of this curious insect is awheto. First 
appears a small caterpillar, which bores a 
hole in the trunk of the puriri-tree, the 
lignum vite of New Zealand, and forms a 
sort of parade-ground in the bark round 
the orifice, covering all up with a strong 
web. Soon growing too large for its 
apartment, it migrates to a fresh dwelling. 
When it has reached about one inch in 
circumference, and is filled with a cream- 
like fluid, with a central thread of blood, 
it buries itself in the ground at the foot of 
the puriri-tree, and nothing more is seen 
till a small succulent shoot springs up, 
bears a flower and seed and dies. On 
digging to the root the caterpillar is found, 
with legs, eyes, and head, etc., complete 
but wooden, and with the little plant grow- 
ing out of its head. Several of the cater 
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pillars in the state described the writer 
has in his possession, and for the above 
account he has to thank Captain Mair, of 
the native force, who has observed all the 
habits of this curious insect. 

Before leaving Taupo we entertained 
another chief, named Pohipi— Anglicé 
Busby. He proved a teetotaller, for the 
question of total abstinence is agitating the 
Maori, as it is occupying the attention of 
so great a portion of the English-speaking 
world. ‘That temperance would be the 
greatest of all good things for the natives 
of New Zealand no one is more convinced 
than the natives themselves. In the 
“King” country, governed entirely by na- 
tive laws, the sale of “ grog” is prohibited, 
and it is discouraged wherever the influ- 
ence of the native chiefs prevails. By 
grog is meant all intoxicating liquor, and 
petitions against its sale are frequently 
sent up from natives to the colonial Par- 
liament. One such the writer saw, and 
with it will conclude this article. It was 
headed “The Petition of Haimona te 
Aoteranga, and 167 others,” and was pre- 
sented to the House of Representatives 
on August 18, 1874. “A petition from all 
of us whose names are signed at the foot 
hereof to all the members of the Parlia- 
ment, to grant this request of ours, for 
some law to be passed by the assembl 
and the government, affecting this evil 
thing grog, which is destroying us, so that 
a stop may be put to drinking among the 
Maori, for that is at the root of the evils 
under which we suffer. These are the 
evils. It impoverishes us; our children 
are not born healthy, because the parents 
drink to excess and the child suffers ; it 
muddles men’s brains, and they in igno- 
rance sign important documents, and get 
into trouble thereby. Grog also turns the 
intelligent men of the Maori race into 
fools. Again, grog is the cause of various 
diseases which afflict us; we are also 
liable to accidents, such as tumbling off 
horses and falling into water ; these things 
occur through drunkenness. It also cm 
on men to take improper liberties with 
other men’s wives. It also is the cause 
of men fighting with one another. In 
fact, there are innumerable evils brought 
upon the Maori race by grog. We there- 
fore ask for a very stringent law to be 
passed to keep away the evil thing from 
the Maori altogether.” 
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CHAPTER XX, 
THE PARISH SCHOOLMISTRESS. 


I wILL not follow all the intermediate 
steps, and tell how the curate’s family left 
their home, and went to London; ‘or how 
Miss Maydew made the most conscien- 
tious effort to accustom herself to the lit- 
tle boys, and to contemplate the possi- 
bility of taking the oversight of them. 
They were not noisy, it is true; but that 
very fact alarmed Aunt Jane, who declared 
that, had they been “natural children,” al- 
ways tumbling about, and making the 
walls ring, she could have understood 
them. Perhaps, had they been noisy, she 
would have felt at once the superiority of 
“ quiet children.” As it was, the two little 
tiny, puny old men appalled the old lady, 
who watched them with fascinated eyes, 
and a visionary terror, which grew strong- 
er every day. Sometimes she would jump 
up in a passion and flee to her own room 
to take breath, when the thought of hav- 
ing them to take care of came suddenly 
upon her. And thus it came about that 
her opposition to Cicely’s scheme gradu- 
ally softened. It was a bitter pill to her. 
To think of a Miss St. John, Hester’s 
child, dropping into the low degree of a 
parish schoolmistress, went to her very 
heart: but what was to be done? How 
could she oppose a thing Cicely had set 
her heart upon? Cicely was not one to 
make up a scheme without some reason in 
it; and you might as well (Miss Maydew 
said to herself) try to move St. Paul’s, 
when the girl had once made up her mind. 
I do not think Cicely was so obstinate as 
this, but it was a comfort to Miss May- 
dew to think so. And after everybody 
had got over their surprise at the idea, 
Miss St. John was duly installed as the 
schoolmistress at Brentburn. The few 
little bits of furniture which had belonged 
to them in the rectory —the children’s lit- 
tle beds, the old faded carpets, etc.— 
helped to furnish the schoolmistress’s lit- 
tle house. Cicely took back the little An- 
nie whom she had sent away from the 
rectory for interfering with her own au- 
thority, but whose devotion to the children 
was invaluable now, and no later than 
October settled down to this curious new 
life. It was a very strange life. The 
schoolmistress’s house was a new little 
square house of four rooms, with no beauty 
to recommend it, but with little garden 
plots in front of it, and a large space be- 
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hind where the children could play. The 
little kitchen, the little parlour, the two 
little bedrooms were all as homely as could 
be. Cicely had the old schoolroom piano, 
upon which her mother had taught her the 
notes, and which Miss Brown had shed 
tears over on that unfortunate day when 
Mr. St. John proposed to marry her rather 
than let her go back to the Governesses’ 
Institute — and she had a few books. 
These were all that represented to her the 
more beautiful side of life; but at nine- 
teen, fortunately, life itself is still beauti- 
ful enough to make up for many depriva- 
tions, and she had a great deal todo. As 
for her work, she said, it was quite as 
pleasant to teach the parish children as to 
teach the little ladies at Miss Blandy’s ; 
aud the “ parents ” did not look down upon 
her, which was something gained. 

And it was some time before Cicely 
awoke to the evident fact that, if the par- 
ents did not look down upon her, her old 
acquaintances were much embarrassed to 
know how to behave to her. Mrs. Ascott 
had gone to see her at once on her arrival, 
and had been very kind, and had hoped 
they would see a great deal of her. On 
two or three occasions after she sent an 
invitation to tea in the evening, adding al- 
ways, “ We shall be quite alone.” “ Why 
should they be always quite alone?” the 
girl said to herself; and then she tried to 
think it was out of consideration for her 
mourning. But it soon became visible 
enough what Mrs. Ascott meant, and 
what all the other people meant. Even as 
the curate’s daughter Cicely had but been 
a girl whom they were kind to; now she 
was the parish schoolmistress —“a very 
superior young person, quite above her 
position,” but belonging even by courtesy 
to the higher side no more. She was not 
made to feel this brutally. It was all quite 
gently, quite prettily + but by the 
time spring came, brightening the face of 
the country, Cicely was fully aware of the 
change in Sor position, and had accepted 
it as best she could. She was still, eight 
months after her father’s death — so faith- 
ful is friendship in some cases — asked to 
tea, when they were quite alone at the 
Heath; but otherwise, by that time, most 
people had_ceased to take any notice of 
her. She dropped out of sight except at 
church, where she was only to be seen in 
her plain black dress in her corner among 
the children; and though the ladies and 
gentlemen shook hands with her still, 
when she came in their way, no one went 
out of his or her way to speak to the 
schoolmistress. It would be vain to say 
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that there was no mortification involved 
in this change. Cicely felt it in every 
fibre of her sensitive frame, by moments; 
but fortunately her temperament was elas- 
tic, and she possessed all the delicate 
strength which is supposed to distinguish 
“blood.” She was strong, and light asa 
daisy, jumping up under the very foot that 
crushed her. This kind of nature makes 
its possessor survive and surmount many 
things that are death to the less elastic; 
it saves from destruction, but it does not 
save from pain. 

As for Mr. Mildmay, it was soon made 
very apparent to him that for him at his 
age to show much favour or friendship to 
the schoolmistress at hers was entirely out 
of the question. He had to visit. the 
school, of course, in the way of his duty, 
but to visit Cicely was impossible. Peo- 
ple even remarked upon the curious fre- 
quency with which he passed the school. 
Wherever he was going in the parish 
(they said), his road seemed to turn that 
way, which, of course, was highly absurd, 
as every reasonable person must see. 
There was a side window by which the 
curious passer-by could see the interior of 
the school as he passed, and it was true 
that the new rector was interested in that 
peep. There were the homely children in 
their forms, at their desks, or working in 
the afternoon at their homely needlework : 
among them, somewhere, sometimes con- 
ning little lessons with portentous gravity, 
the two little boys in their black frocks, 
and the young schoolmistress seated at 
her table; sometimes (the spy thought) 
with a flush of weariness upon her face. 
The little house was quite empty during 
school-hours; for Annie was a scholar too, 
and aspiring to be pupil-teacher some day, 
and now as reverent of Miss St. John as 
she had once been critical. Mildmay 
went on his way after that peep with a 
great many thoughts in his heart. It be- 
came a kind of necessity to him to pass 
that way, to’ see her at her work. Did 
she like it, he wondered? How different 
it was from his own! how different the 
position — the estimation of the two in 
the world’s eye! He who could go and 
come as he liked, who honoured the p1r- 
ish by condescending to become its clergy- 
man, and to whom a great many little neg- 
ligences would have been forgiven, had he 
liked, in consequence of his scholarship, 
and his reputation, and his connections. 
“We can’t expect a man like Mildmyy, 
fresh from a university life, to go pottering 
about among the sick like poor old St. 
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n here and there 


very well, but a cler 
who takes a high position for the Church in 


society is more important still.” And 
most people agreed with him; and Roger 
Mildmay went about his parish with his 
head in the clouds, still wondering where 
life was — that life which would string the 
nerves and swell the veins, and put into 
man the soul of a hero. He passed the 
schoolroom window as often as_ he could, 
in order to see it afar off — that life which 
seemed to him the greatest of all things; 
but he had not yet found it himself. He 
did all he could, as well as he knew how, 
to be a worthy parish priest. He was 
very kind to everybody; he went to see 
the sick, and tried to say what he could to 
them to soothe and console them. What 
could he say? When he saw a man of 
his own age growing into a gaunt great 
skeleton with consumption, with a wistful 
wife looking on, and poor little help- 
less children, what could the young rec- 
tor say? His heart would swell with a 
great pang of pity, and he would read the 
prayers with a faltering voice, and, going 
away wretched, would lavish wine an 
soup, and wee he could think of, 
upon the invalid; but what could he say 
to him, he whose very health and wealth 
and strength and well-being seemed an 
insult tothe dying? The dying did not 
think so, but Mildmay did, whose very 
soul was wrung by such sights. Then, 
for lighter matters, the churchwardens 
and the parish business sickened him with 
their fussy foolishness about trifles ; and 
the careful doling out of shillings from the 
parish charities would have made him 
furious, had he not known that his anger 
was more foolish still. For his own part, 
he lavished his money about, giving it 
to everybody who told him a pitiful story, 
in a reckless way, which, if persevered in, 
would ruin the parish, And when any 
one went to him for advice, he had to bite 
his lip in order not to say the words which 
were on the very tip of his tongue longing 
to be said, and which were, “ Go to Cicely 
St. John at the school and ask. It is she 
who is living, not me. I ama ghost like 
all the rest of you.” This was the lead- 
ing sentiment in the young man’s mind. 
As tor Cicely, she had not the slightest 
notion that any one thought of her so, or 
thought of her at all, and sometimes as 
the excitement of the beginning died away 
she felt her life a weary business enough. 
No society but little Harry, who always 
wanted his tea, and Charley, with his 
thumb in his mouth; and those long hours 
with the crowd of little girls around her, 
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who were not amusing to have all day 
long as they used to be for an hour now 
and then, when the clergyman’s daughter 
went among them, received by the school- 
mistress curtsying, and with smiles and 
bobs by the children, and carrying a pleas-. 
ant excitement with her. How Mab and 
she had laughed many a day over the funny 
answers and funnier questions; but they 
were not funny now. When Mab came 
down, now and then from Saturday to 
Monday, with all her eager communications 
about her work, Cicely remembered that 
she too was a girl, and they were happy 
enough; but in the long dull level of the 
days after Mab had gone she used to think 
to herself that she must be a widow with- 
out knowing it, left after all the bloom of 
life was over with her children to work for. 
“But even that would be better,” Cicely 
said to herself; “ for then, at least, I should 
be silly about the children, and think. 
them angels, and adore them.” Even 
that consolation did not exist for her. 
Mab was working very hard, and there 
had dawned upon her a glorious prospect, 
not yet come to anything, but which might 
mean the height o good fortune. Do not 
let the reader think less well of Mab be- 
cause this was not the highest branch of 
art which she was contemplating. It was 
not that she hoped at eighteen and a half 
to send some great picture to the Acad- 
emy, which should be hung on the line, 
and at once take the world by storm. 
What she thought of was the homelier 
path of illustrations. “If, perhaps, one 
was to take a little trouble, and try to find 
out what the book means, and how the au- 
thor saw a scene,” Mab said; “they don’t 
do that in the illustrations one sees: the 
author says one thing, the artist quite 
another — that, I suppose, is because the 
artist is a great person and does not mind. 
But I am nobody. I should try to make 
out what the reading meant, and follow 
that.” This was her hope, and whether 
she succeeds or not, and though she 
called a book “the reading,” those who 
write will be grateful to the young artist 
for this thought. “Remember | am the 
brother and you are the sister,” cried 
Mab. It was on the way to the station 
on a Sunday evening—for both of the 
girls had to begin work early next morn- 
ing — that this was said. “ And as soon 
as I make money eifough you are to come 
and keep my house.” Cicely kissed her, 
and went through the usual process of 
looking for a woman who was going all 
the way to London in one of the carriages. 
This was not very like the brother theory, 
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but Mab was docile as a child. Andthen 
the elder sister walked home through the 
spring darkness with her heart full, won- 
dering if that reunion would ever be. 

Mr. Mildmay had been out that evening 
at dinner at the Ascotts’, where he very 
often went on Sunday. The school was 
not at all in the way between the Heath 
and the rectory, yet Cicely met him on 
her way back. It was a May evening, 
soft and sweet, with the bloom of the 
hawthorn on all the hedges, and Cicely 
was walking along slowly, glad to prolong 
as much as possible that little oasis in her 
existence which Mab’s visit made. She 
was surprised to hear the rector’s voice so 
close to her. They walked on together 
for a few steps without finding anything 
very particular to say. Then each fore- 
stalled the other in a question. 

“TI hope you are liking Brentburn?” 
said Cicely. 

a Mr. Mildmay, in the same breath, 
said: 

“ Miss St. John, I hope you do not re- 
gret coming to the school?” 

Cicely, who had the most composure, 
was the first to reply. She laughed softly 
at the double question. 

“It suits me better than anything else 
would,” she said. “I did not pretend to 
take it as a matter of choice. It does 
best in my circumstances; but you, Mr. 
Mildmay ?” 

“I want so much to know about you,” 
he said, hurriedly. “I have not made so 
much progress myself as I hoped I should ; 
but you? I keep thinking of you all the 
time. Don’t think me impertinent. Are 
you happy init? Do you feel the satis- 
faction of living, as it seems to me you 
must?” 

“Happy?” said Cicely, with a low faint 
laugh. Then tears came into her eyes. 
She looked at him wistfully, wondering. 
He so well off, she so poor and restricted. 
By what strange wonder was it that he 
put such a question to her? “Do you 
think I have much cause to be happy?” 
she said; then added hastily, “1 don’t 
complain, Iam not zxzhappy —we get on 
very well.” 

“ Miss St. John,” he said, “ I have spoken 
to you about myself before now. I came 
here out of avsort of artificial vegetation, 
or at least, so I felt it, with the ‘idea of 
getting some hold upon life —true life. I 
don’t speak of the misery that attended 
my coming here, for that, I suppose, was 
nobedy’s fault, as people say; and now I 
have settled downagain. I have furnished 
my house, made what is called a home for 
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myself, though an empty one; and, lo, 
once more I find myself as I was at Ox- 
ford, looking at life from the outside, spy- 
ing upon other people’s lives, going to 
gaze at it enviously, as I do at you through 
the end window ——” 

“Mr. Mildmay!” Cicely felt her cheeks 
grow hot, and was glad it was dark so 
that no one could see. “Iam a poor ex- 
ample,” she said, witha smile. “I think 
if you called it vegetation with me you 
would be much more nearly right than 
when you used that word about your life 
at Oxford, which must have been full of 
everything impossible to me. Mine is 
vegetation; the same things to be done at 
the same hours every day; the poor little 
round of spelling and counting, never 
getting beyond the rudiments. Nobody 
above the age of twelve, or I might say of 
four, so much as to talk to. I feel I 
am living to-night,” she added, in a more 
lively tone, “ because Mab has been with 
me since yesterday. But otherwise —in- 
deed you have made a very strange mis- 
take.” 

“Tt is you who are mistaken,” said the 
young rector, warmly. “The rest of us 
are ghosts ; what are we all doing? The 
good people up there,” and he pointed 
towards the Heath, “ myself, almost every- 
body I know? living for ourselves —liv- 
ing to get what we Tike for ourselves, to 
make ourselves comfortable — to improve 
ourselves, let us say, which is the best 
perhaps, yet despicable like all the rest. 
Self-love, self-comfort, self-importance, 
self-culture, all of them one more misera- 
ble, more petty than the other —even 
self-culture, which in my time I have con- 
sidered divine.” 

“ And it is, I suppose, isn’t it?” said 
Cicely. “ Itis what in our humble feminine 
way is called improving the mind. I have 
always heard that was one of the best 
things in existence.” 

“ Do you practise it?” he asked, almost 
sharply. 

“Mr. Mildmay, you must not be hard 
upon me —how can I? Yes, I should 
like to be able to pass an examination and 
get a — what is it called? —adipléme the 
French say. With that one’s chances are 
so much better,” said Cicely, with a sigh; 
“but I have so little time.” } 

How the young man’s heart swelled in 
the darkness ! 

“ Self-culture,” he said, with a half-laugh, 
“must be disinterested, I fear, to be worthy 
the name. It must have no motive but 
the advancement of your mind for your 
own sake. It is the culture of you for 
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u, not for what you may do with it. It 
js a state, not a profession.” 

“That is harder upon us still,” said 
Cicely. “Alas! I shall never be rich 
enough nor have time enough to be disin- 
terested. Good-night, Mr. Mildmay ; that 
is the way to the rectory.” 

“ Are you tired of me so soon?” 

“ Tired of you?” said Cicely, startled ; 
“oh, no! It is very pleasant to talk a lit- 
tle; but that is your way.” 

“T should like to go with you to your 
door, please,” he said; “this is such an 
unusual chance, Miss St. John, poor John 
Wyborn is dying; he has four children 
and a poor little wife, and he is just my 
age.” 

~There was a break in the rector’s voice 
that made Cicely turn her face towards 
him and silently hold out her hand. 

“What am I to say to them?” he cried; 
“preach patience to them ? tell them it is 
for the best? I who am not worthy the 
poor bread I eat, who live for myself, in 
luxury, while he — ay, and you” 

“Tell them,” said Cicely, “the tears 
dropping from her eyes, “that God sees 
all— that comforts them the most; that 
He will take care of the little ones some- 
how and bring them friends. Oh, Mr. 
Mildmay, it is not for me to preach to 
you; I know what you mean; but they, 
poor souls, don’t go thinking and ques- 
tioning as we do — and that comforts them 
the most. Besides,” said. Cicely, simply, 
“itis true; look at me — you spoke of me. 
See how my way has been made plain for 
me. I did not know what I should do, 
and now I can manage very well, live, and 
bring up the children; and after all these 
are the great things, and not pleasure,” 
she added, with a soft little sigh. 

“The children!” he said. “ There is 
something terrible at your age to hear 

you speak so. Why should you be thus 
urdened — why?” 

“Mr. Mildmay,” said Cicely, proudly, 
“one does not choose one’s own burdens. 
But now that I have got mine I mean to 
bear it, and I do not wish to be pitied. I 
am able for all I have to do———” 

“Cicely!” he cried out, suddenly in- 
terrupting her, bending low, so that for 
the moment she thought he was on his 
knees, “put it on my shoulders! See, 
they are ready; make me somebody in 
life, not a mere spectator. What! are you 
not impatient to see me standing by look- 
ing on while you are working? I am im- 
patient, and wretched, and solitary, and 
contemptible. Put your burden on me, 
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and see if I will not bear it! Don’t leave 
me a ghost any more!” 

“Mr. Mildmay!” cried Cicely, in dis- 
may. She did not even understand what 
he meant in the confusion of the moment. 
She gave him no answer, standing at her 
own door, alarmed and bewildered; but 
only entreated him to leave her, not know- 
ing what to think. “ Please go, please go; 
I must not ask you to come in,” said Cic- 
> “ Oh, I know what you mean is kind, 
whatever it is; but please, Mr. Mildmay, 
go! Good-night!” 

“Good-night!” he said. “I will go 
since you bid me; but I will come back to- 
morrow for my answer. Give me achance 
for life.” 

“What does he mean by life?” Cicel 
said to herself, as, trembling and amazed, 
she went back into her bare little parlour, 
which always looked doubly bare after 
Mab had gone. Annie had heard her 
coming, and had lighted the two candles 
on the table ; but though it was still cold, 
there was no fire in the cheerless little 
fireplace. The dark walls, which a large 
cheerful lamp could scarcely have lit, 
small as the room was, we | like night 
round her little table, with those two small 
sparks of light. A glass of milk and a 
piece of bread stood ready on a little tray, 
and Annie had been waiting with some 
impatience her young mistress’s return in 
order to get to bed. The little boys were 
asleep long ago, and there was not a sound 
in the tiny house as Cicely sat down to 
think, except the sound of Annie over- 
head, which did not last long. Life! 
Was this life, or was he making a bad joke 
at her expense? What did he mean? It 
would be impossible to deny that Cicely’s 
heart beat faster and faster as it became 
clearer and clearer to her what he did 
mean; but to talk of life! Was this life 
— this mean, still, solitary place, which 
nobody shared, which neither love nor fel- 
lowship brightened ? for even the children, 
though she devoted her life to them, made 
no warm response to Cicely’s devotion. 
She sat till far into the night thinking, 
wondering, musing, dreaming, her heart 
beating, her head buzzing with the multi- 
tude of questions that crowded upon her. 
Life! It was he who was holding open to 
her the gates of life; the only life she 
knew, but more attractive than she had 
ever known it. Cicely was as much be- 
wildered by the manner of his appeal as 
by its object. Could he—love her? 

as that the plain English of it? Or 
was there any other motive that could 
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make him desirous of taking her burden 
upon his shoulders? Could she, if a man 
did love her, suffer him to take such a 
weight on his shoulders? And then— 
she did not love him. Cicely said this to 
herself falteringly. No, she had never 
thought of loving him. She had felt that 
he understood her. She had felt that 
he was kind when many had not been 
kind. There had been between them 
rapid communications of sentiment, im- 
pulses flashing from heart to heart, which 
so often accompany very close relations. 
* But all that is not being in love,” Cicely 
said to herself. Nothing could have taken 
her more utterly by surprise ; but the sur- 
prise had been given, the shock received. 
Its first overpowering sensation was over, 
and now she had to look forward to the 
serious moment when this most serious 
thing must be settled, and her reply given. 

Cicely did not sleep much that night. 
She did not know very well what she was 
doing next morning, but went through her 
work in a dazed condition, fortunately 
knowing it well enough to go on mechan- 
ically, and preserving her composure more 
because she was partially stupefied than 
for any other reason. Mr. Mildmay was 
seen on the road by the last of the little 
scholars going away, who made him little 
bobs of curtsies, and of whom he asked 
where Miss St. John was. 

“ Teacher’s in the schoolroom,” said one 
unpleasant little girl. 

“ Please, sir,” said another, with more 
grace or genius, “ Miss Cicely ain’t come 
out yet. She’s a-settling of the things for 
to-morrow.” 

Upon this young woman the rector be- 
stowed a sixpence anda smile. And then 
he went into the schoolroom, the place 
she had decided to receive him in. The 
windows were all open, the desks and 
forms in disorder, the place as mean and 
bare as could be, with the maps and 
bright-coloured pictures of animal history 
on the unplastered walls. Cicely stood b 
her own table, which was covered with 
little piles of plain needlework, her hand 
resting upon the table, her heart beating 
loud. What was she tosay tohim? The 
truth somehow, such as it really was; but 
how? 

But Mr. Mildmay had first a great deal 
to say. He gave her the history of his 
life since August, and the share she had 
in it. He thought now, and said, that 
from the very first day of his arrival in 
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Brentburn, when she lookéd at him like 
an enemy, what he was doing now had 
come into his mind; and on this subject 
he was eloquent, as a man has a right to 
be once in his life, if no more. He hadso 
much to say, that he forgot the open pub- 
lic place in which he was telling his love- 
tale, and scarcely remarked the little re- 
sponse she made. But when it came to 
her turn to reply, Cicely found herself no 
less impassioned, though in a different 
way. 

o Mr. Mildmay,” she said, “there is no 
equality between us. How can you, such 
a man as you, speak like this to a girl such 
as I am? Don’t you see what you are 
doing — holding open to me the gates of 
Paradise; offering me back all I have 
lost ; —— me to peace out of trouble, 
to rest out of toil, to ease and comfort, and 
the respect of the world.” 

“Cicely!” he said; he was discouraged 
by her tone. He saw in it his own fancy 
thrown back to him, and for the first time 
perceived how fantastic that was. “You 
do not mean,” he said, faltering, “that to 
work hard as you are doing, and give up 
all the pleasure of existence, is necessary 
to your—your—satisfaction in your 
life ?” 

“T don’t mean that,” she said, simply; 
“but when you offer to take up my bur- 
den, and to give me all your comforts, 
don’t you see that one thing —one great 
thing—is implied to make it possible? 
Mr. Mildmay, I am not—in love with 
you,” she added, in a low tone, looking up 
at him, the colour flaming over her face. 

He winced, as if he had received a blow; 
then recovering himself, smiled. “I think 
I have enough for two,” he said, gazing at 
her, as pale as she was red. 

“But don’t you see, don’t you see,” 
cried Cicely passionately, “if it was you, 
who are giving everything, that was not in 
love, it would be simple ; but I who am to 
accept everything, who am to put burdens 
on you, weigh you down with others be- 
side myself, how can I take it all without 
loving you? You see—you see it is im- 
possible !” 

“Do you love any one else ?” he asked, 
too much moved for grace of speech, tak- 
ing the hand she held up to demonstrate 
this impossibility. She looked at him 
again, her colour wavering, her eyes filling, 
her lips quivering. ' 

“ Unless it is you— nobody !” she said, 
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From The Spectator. 
INTELLECTUAL QUALIFICATIONS 
FOR CHESS. 

A GREAT chess-player died the other 
day, who was said to have injured his 
brain by playing a considerable number of 
— at once blindfold, and though we 
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elieve the statement as to the cause of 
death was untrue, certainly it is difficult 
to imagine a more wonderful intellectual 
feat than that of playing a game of chess 
at all without the board, much less seven 
or eight games at once. There can be no 
doubt that a man who could do this must 
be a man with very singular powers of 
vivid conception of the positions on a 
chess-board; and the fact that almost all 
the greatest players can do this, shows 
very distinctly what the chief faculty which 
makes a great chess-player really is, — 
namely, an unusual capacity for so con- 
ceiving space and the various divisions of 
space, and the relative position of the ob- 
jects situated in it, as to realize completely 
ow the change of any one object alters 
the reciprocal relations of all, without veri- 
fying this by actual eyesight. In ordinary 
chess-playing, this power has reference 
solely to the future, and the player is 
assisted by the board before his eyes in 
conceiving what the successive changes 
are which will be produced by particular 
moves and the moves to which they should 
lead. In fact, in ordinary play, all you 
have-to do is to imagine distinctly before- 
hand for one, or two, or three, or four 
moves according to your capacity, the 
proper result of the change of position you 
are about to make. What the really great 
players can do is to keep so strong an 
imaginative hold of all the sixty-four 
squares of the board and the various 
pieces distributed over them, that they do 
not need the visible register of what has 
taken place before their eyes, since they 
see in their “mind’s eye” not less dis- 
tinctly how the pieces actually stand, and 
much more distinctly what effect a slight 
change would produce, than the ordinary 
player can see this by the help of his ret- 
ina and the board and the pieces. Un- 
questionably, then, it is the chief note of a 
good chess-player to be able to construct 
the effect of various changes of place in 
his own mind, and without the help of a 
chess-board to work them out. A very 
Strong player “by letter” may be a very 
feeble player when he is matched against 
a present antagonist, because, with plenty 
of time for every move, he can work out 
the effects of each suggestion without put- 
ting any strain onhis imagination. But in 
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playing with a present antagonist, this is 
impossible ; he must foresee, or fail to see 
altogether; and no man can foresee well 
without being able to construct the rela- 
tive positions of the pieces fully in his im- 
agination, and to perceive all the moves 
which it is open to him and to his antag- 
onist to make. That which makes a good 
player, therefore, is, in the main at least, 
the same faculty which enables him to 
play, partly or wholly, without a board. 
With sufficient time allowed, and a board 
on which to work out all his conceptions, 
it is certain that a very weak but indus- 
trious player might appear the equal of a 
very brilliant one, though, of course, he 
would take about ten times the trouble 
about his moves that his adversary would 
take. For evena great chess-player, then, 
hardly any great capacity is requisite, ex- 
cept what is implied in the power to follow 
the game distinctly in imagination. Sup- 
pose a man who could carry the board in 
his imagination, and distinctly vary the 
positions of the pieces in his imagination, 
so as to describe precisely the visible re- 
sults of any change, and you suppose a 
great chess-player. 

It might be said indeed that you want 
more than this, — that you want not only a 
distinct conception of the game, and of 
the results of any move, once suggested, 
but a distinct conception of the sort of 
strategy which is most likely to change 
your position for the better and your adver- 
sary’s for the worse. But that is, we 
maintain, necessarily implied in the power 
of realizing distinctly the various moves 
possible and the new positions to which 
they would lead. The mistake of people 
who think that great chess-playing should 
imply a great power of strategy in war, is 
this, — that in chess, a// you need is a 
vivid and accurate conception of how the 
board will look if particular moves be 
made, for in the /oo% of the board, if you 
can forecast it as wellas grasp it at the 
moment, everything is implied. Take the , 
simple case of discovering check, for ex- 
ample, so as to threaten one piece with 
the piece you move away, while the king 
is checked by the piece which remains 
where it was. Any player who can carry 
the game in his imagination, and all the 
variations which may be made by moving 
a piece, sees the double effect of the re- 
moval of the mask at a glance, in the ver 
act of conceiving these changes as possi- 
ble. No estimate has to be formed as to 
whether the piece will or will not arrive in 
time, will or will not carry its point, will 
or will not find the expected forces at the 
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expected points. All the effects in chess 
are certain. Within the limits of the pos- 
sible moves the effects are as definite as 
the moves, and all that is needed is a 
strong and accurate conception of the 
further moves which then become possi- 
ble, and of the new combinations to which 
they give rise. A man who could in his 
mind fill at most thirty-two out of sixty- 
four squares of tesselated pavement with 
thirty-two or fewer distinct figures, and 
carry in his head how each of them would 
stand in reference to all the others after 
any one was moved to a different square, 
would become, as soon as he knew the 
moves and rules, a first-rate chess-player, 
and would, in all probability, possess al- 
ready a very unusual and first-rate power 
of constructing geometrical figures vividly, 
though not by any means necessarily of 
solving geometric problems. There is no 
greater delusion than the notion that chess 
is a game which calls the reasoning pow- 
ers strongly into play. It is a strain not 
on the powers of reasoning, but on the 
power of distinctly imagining space. To 
plan an ambush at chess is not to catch 
your opponent in a spot where your good 
sense tells you that he is unable to defend 
himself, but to discern a move which he, 
from imperfect powers of constructing the 
game, is likely to make, without foreseeing 
the disastrous character of its conse- 
quences. 

There is no calculation of probabilities 
in chess, unless you speculate, which is 
always bad play, on the weakness of your 
opponent, and make a move the effect of 
which ought to be injurious to you, but 
by which, if he misses the right reply to 
it, you will gain a great advantage. In 
the true play there is no discipline of 
judgment at all, and no more reasoning 
than is implied in assuming that if your 
opponent sees an advantage he will take 
it, and that you can’t have a piece at two 
places atthe same time. These, no doubt, 
, are, strictly speaking, acts of reasoning, 
but they are very simple ones, of which 
every man not an idiot is capable. The 
whole charm and mystery of the game lie 
not in the least in the exercise of the un- 
derstanding, but in the exercise of the 
space-imagination, —a faculty, no doubt, 
useful in war; but only one of the elements 
in true strategy. On the one hand, the 
power of a really great chess-player is in 
relation to a particular class of imaginative 
efforts far beyond the power of even very 
great generals. On the other hand, in 
fifty other exercises of imaginative power, 
all needful for a good strategist, the great 
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chess-player may be so deficient that he 
would be a nonentity instead of a great 
general at the head of anarmy. There és 
a real analogy between the two kinds of 
powers, only it goes a very little way, 
Thus, a bad chess-player will often fail to 
see that he is using a piece for two dis- 
tinct purposes which can only be really 
used for one of them,— for instance, that 
he is using a pawn which is needed to 
cover his king from check to protect an- 
other piece, though in case that other 
piece were taken, the pawn could not be 
moved away from its actual position to 
revenge the loss; and a bad strategist 
might make a corresponding mistake and 
suffer for it. But the quickness of eye 
which would discern at once the blunder 
in such a double use of a military force for 
two distinct purposes, both of them essen- 
tial to safety, yet not compatible with each 
other, would go a very little way indeed 
towards making a good strategist. A 
good strategist must have the power of 
constructing in his imagination all the 
physical features of the country, especially 
the roads, out of the hints furnished by a 
map,— which implies imaginative power 
of a very much more complicated kind, 
though not of so unusual a degree as the 
powers of a great chess-player. He must 
have a very exact sense of the ¢ime requi- 
site for the operations of war, and of the 
physical and moral expedients by which 
that time may be reduced; and he must, 
in addition, be able to conceive graphical- 
ly the physical and moral capacity of his 
own forces, and those of his adversaries, 
and to stimulate his own to the utmost. 
All these powers imply a very much wider 
range of imagination, though probably not 
near so much intensity in particular exer- 
cises of it,as the powers of a first-rate 
chess-player. Indeed, the former bear to 
the latter the relation which the power of 
conceiving minutely the ground-plan and 
elevation of a house bears to the power of 
reconstructing ‘in imagination, though not 
necessarily so accurately, its whole interior 
with all the available resources for living 
and enjoyment which it contains. But 
there is a real foundation, however slight, 
for the notion that the powers of a great 
chess-player bear some analogy to the 
powers of a great strategist. Atthe basis 
of both stands the power of promptly 
grasping the various space-relations of a 
limited area, and of varying in the mind’s 
eye the positions occupied by different 
pieces on that area. Without a toler- 
ably high degree of this power, you would 
not get either a great chess-player or 
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great strategist; though it is quite true 
that with it alone, you would get only the 
former and not the latter. 

For this notion, then, that there is really 
a kind of strategy in chess, there is a sound 
basis. But there is no such excuse for 
the vague popular notion that great powers 
of chess-playing imply the sort of craft 
necessary for statesmanship. Asa matter 
of fact, the truly wonderful chess-players of 
the world have very seldom been remark- 
able for anything else. We think we have 
shown that they ought to have had at least 
the imaginative qualities of good geome- 
tricians, but we are not aware that they 
often have made great geometricians, and 
probably they would not have been likely 
to do so witout unusual reasoning powers 
as well, which chess does not either re- 
quire or educate. Certainly, while there 
are plenty of instances of great politicians 
and great statesmen delighting in deep 
gambling, we cannot recall one who was 
known as a first-rate chess-player. Peo- 
ple are deceived by words. They hear of 
a “ brilliant combination ” in chess and of 
a “brilliant combination” in politics, and 
they think there is some analogy between 
the two. But look at what you really 
mean, and you will find that a brilliant 
combination in chess, is nothing in the 
world but a power of so anticipating 
moves, and the effects of moves, as to 
bring a good many pieces to act on the 
same square—i.é. either on the same 
piece or else on the pieces which support 
it. But in politics a brilliant combination 
means something entirely different; it 
means a brilliant insight into character, a 
clear perception of the sort of moral influ- 
ence which will carry this point, and the 
sort which will carry that, and a power of 
marshalling all the influences needed so as 
to bring them to bear simultaneously on the 
different persons whose consent is wanted 
to any policy. Consider this sort of fac- 
ulty closely, and you will find that it has not 
necessarily any single element in common 
with the power of producing what are 
called “brilliant combinations” at chess. 
Indeed, though the play of a great chess- 
player is a very high and intense exercise 
of the imagination, it is an exercise of im- 
agination of a very thin kind indeed, which 
need not imply any considerable imagi- 
native grasp of the realities of life. The 
man who has the most vivid geographical 
conceptions may have the most pallid of 
mora! and practical conceptions. Indeed, 
the imagination useful in chess need not 
be useful at all in politics or diplomacy, 
and very rarely indeed would be. Pro 





ably the highest chess-imagination which 
the world ever knew would be compatible, 
and has been compatible, we take it, with 
extreme imbecility, even of the imagina- 
tive kind, in dealing with the affairs of 
life or the characters of men. And as for 
the power required to play a good game of 
chess, with ample time for each move, 
and full leisure to work out its effect on a 
board, it really is not remarkable at all. 
The only remarkable power displayed in 
chess is the power of anticipating or imagin- 
ing the exact state of the board without see- 
ing it; and that can only be properly dis- 
me pee in playing with a present adversary, 
and not playing very slowly either. 
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THE amusement called a “ spelling-bee ” 
has the advantage of being cheap and 
easily got up, and it may be useful in help- 
ing to shake off the common aversion of 
Englishmen to opening their mouths in 
public. Almost the only objection is 
that, unless tolerably big words are used 
among fairly educated people as tests, 
there cannot be much risk of failure, and 
people who find that they can spell big 
words correctly, may be too apt to make 
familiar use of them. The notion, how- 
ever, that correct spelling is-to be ex- 
pected from those who have had ordinary 
opportunities of education is modern, and 
it would be easy to attach too much im- 
portance to the want of it. The Duke of 
Marlborough’s letters are always quoted 
as an example of the deficiency of a re- 
markably able man in knowledge which is 
now required in every schoolboy. But it 
must be remembered that even in the po- 
lite age of Queen Anne people wrote far 
less than they do now, and as long as 
words are used chiefly in conversation it 
is difficult to say precisely what is right 
and wrong. There are indeed, and fora 
long time past have been, certain books 
of which one would be ashamed to con- 
fess ignorance, and which could not be 
read attentively without learning to spell 
as many words as would serve the ordi- 
nary purposes of life. As an indication 
of want of knowledge or of interest about 
such books incorrect spelling might rea- 
sonably be thought disgraceful. But if 
the failure only occurred in polysyllabic 
words, we should be disposed to view 
leniently an indication of imperfect study 
of certain newspapers. We have before 
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us a provincial journal which, in describ-! writer of forty years ago gives us another 


ing a spelling-bee, states that “it was dis- 
covered that an individual had escaped an 
interrogatory by changing his seat.” It 
would have been difficult for the writer, 
who had probably been at the trial him- 
self, to consent to say that “it was found 
that a person had escaped a question.” 
Long words are like fine clothes. If we 
have them, why should we not make use 
of them? We do not know the precise 
meaning of “bee,” but if we conjecture 
rightly, we shall expect soon to hear that 
an “orthographical conglomeration ” has 
been held in some provincial town. It is 
wonderful, if we come to think of it, how 
much force and charm of language may be 
gained without ever troubling the long 
words at all. The beautiful lines begin- 
ning, “ Drink to me only with thine eyes,” 
have been often quoted to show this. An- 
other instance is the speech of Hamlet, 
“Tobe or not tobe.” Or take that text of 
Jeremiah which denounces one of the kings 
of Judah, “O earth, earth, earth, hear 
the word of the Lord,” etc. Or the words 
of the burial service, “ Man that is born 
of a woman,” etc. Or Pope’s “ Universal 
Prayer.” Or several stanzas of Gray’s 
“Elegy.” Or the lines in which Scott de- 
scribes his countrymen’s stubborn fight in 
Flodden. All these and many more of 
the best-remembered passages in English 
literature might be searched in vain for 
words hard enough to set at a spelling- 
bee. 

In some remarks on spelling which 
were written about forty years ago we 
find the sensible rule laid down that the 
contemporary usage of persons of culti- 
vation is the authority to which each per- 
son who aspires to write correctly must 
defer. The writer gives some examples 
in which variety of usage existed at that 
time, and if he be accepted as sufficient 
authority, it follows that at the time he 
wrote “complete” and “compleat” were 
equally right, or at least neither was 
wrong. But we fear that, if the latter 
form were produced at a “spelling-bee,” 
shouts of laughter would proclaim that 
| the respondent’s chance of the prize was 
gone. In Ainsworth’s Dictionary of 1751 

oth “complete” and “compleat” are 

iven in the “English-Latin part, although 
it would appear that the latter is pre- 
ferred; and in the Latin-English part 
“completus” is rendered. “ compleat.” 
In the middle of the last century “ex- 
pence” was usual, and we could not now 
say that it is exactly wrong, although we 
should certainly write “expense.” The 





example, “allege” and “alledge,” but 
usage has now determined against the lat- 
terform. The dispute between “ inquire” 
and “enquire” is not yet settled, nor 
could we say that “connection ” is wrong, 
although we should write “connexion.” 
It appears that at the “spelling-bee ” the 
word ecstatic was deemed to be wrongly 
spelt with “x,” but this was usual in the 
last century. If the competitors were 
taken from the working class, we should 
not be surprised at the form “steddy” 
being produced. In the middle and up- 
per class this would not be likely, yet we 
find this form, and not “ steady,” in “ Pope’s 
Works,” printed in 1766. The same 
book shows that “ sallad” was then usual, 
and “smoakless.” We find also “oecon- 
omy,” from which, since it became polit- 
ical, a letter has been retrenched. We 
also find “chearful” and “devellop.” 
But it is surprising to turn over man 
pages of this edition of Pope without find- 
ing more than very minute differences 
from the spelling of the present day. 

A knowledge of Greek and Latin must 
save competitors in spelling from many 
pitfalls. Ifthe ladies who gained. distinc- 
tion were ignorant of these languages, they 
must have been gifted with retentive 
memories. Take for example such a word 
as “sympathetic,” and it would seem quite 
possibie for a person who knows no Greek 
to put “i” for“ y.” And in “ metamorpho- 
sis” there would be an opening for “f.” 
A mistake would be easy in “ internecine” 
or “parallelogram.” It might perhaps be 
said that it would take longer to learn 
Greek and Latin than to learn spelling as 
a mere collection of instances without 
principles, but the latter would be very 
hard work. It is difficult enough for any- 
body: to learn English spelling, because of 
its irregularity. The rule which compels 
us to write “succeed” and “precede” is 
merely arbitrary, and even some educated 
people have to think twice before putting 
on paper “believe” and “receive.” We 
have now settled to write “surprise,” but 
in the last century this and other com- 
pounds of the French frendre were 
written with “z.” A place in a spelling- 
class ought not, we think, to be lost by 
using “z” in any of these words. But a 
person who knows French would prefer to 
write these words with “s,” just as a per- 
son who knows Greek would write “an- 
alyse,” although we find this word spelt 
with “z” in the edition of Pope before 
referred to. The word “schedule,” which 
was lately set, is a trap, at least if it be 
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pronounced, as some people pronounce it, 
softly. Itis usual in correspondence to 
speak of an “inclosed” letter, but Par- 
liament still passes “enclosure acts.” 
Such words as abridgment and irrecon- 
cilable are thought by many people to 
want another “e,” and, whatever be the 
correct rule, it is certainly convenient to 
drop an unnecessary letter. The old- 
fashioned pronunciation of “ obliged” may 
have led many into what can —— be 
called an error. As for “honourable,” 
and other words of the same class, there 
will perhaps never be, and there certainly 
is not, agreement. We should write of 
the “license” of the press, but acts of 
Parliament require publicans to take out 
“licences.” It is perhaps desirable to be 
strict in spelling, because pronunciation 
varies, and if spelling followed it there 
would soon be no standard of correctness 
in speech. But it is possible to carry 
accuracy to anextreme. There is a wide 
difference between spelling “ supernumer- 
ary” without its penultimate syllable, and 
spelling “ postillion” with one “1.” The 
former, if not carelesssness, must be 
gross ignorance, like that shown in spell- 
ing “quadrilateral” with an “o” in the 
last syllable, or “ commensurate ” with 
“o,” instead of “u.” Here, again, a 
small knowledge of Latin would have pre- 
vented mistakes which seem to have 
arisen from an untutored ear listening to 
a vulgar tongue. A person who said 
“ quadrilatoral” or “ commensorate ” must 
have escaped the influence both of school 
and society. We saw lately a lady’s letter, 
in which “areas” was written for “ar- 
rears,” and it might be charitably thought 
that ignorance of the thing made her un- 
familiar with its name. In the strictest 
age of pleading and practice at common 
law, the principle of zdem sonans was ap- 
plied, and we think the same principle 
ought to prevail to some extent in a “ spell- 
ing-bee,” but it is difficult to say how far. 
If this amusement becomes fashionable, 
there will no doubt be dictionaries ex- 
pressly printed for it, with a set of rules, 
and it certainly would promote more accu- 
rate knowledge of our language. When 
an assembly receives the spelling of “ec- 
static” with an “x” with shouts of derisive 
laughter, it is evident that many people 
have a good deal to learn. But the spell- 
ing of * cynical” with “le” at the end, in- 
Stead of “al,” shows ignorance of the 
meaning and origin of the word, and that 
sort of ignorance may fitly excite derision. 
The lady who had to spell “aurora bo- 
tealis” could scarcely go wrong, unless 
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she was very ignorant or very careless, 
When we have once heard and _ under- 
stood this word, it would be difficult to 
misspell it. 

The popularity of these competitions in 
the United States is one of the many for- 
tunate circumstances of that country. It 
cannot be too often impressed on Ameri- 
can speakers that when they come to write 
they must add a “g” to the word which 
they call “ fixins,” and that they must not 
spell calculate with an “i.” It might be 
awkward if the manager of a “spelling- 
bee,” either in America or here, pro- 
nounced words as he hears his friends 
and neighbours speak, and then applied 
the standard of some dictionary to the 
spelling ofthem. It appears that a “ spell- 
ing-bee ” has lately been “ inaugurated ” at 
Gloucester, and it is proper that a big 
word should be made to do duty on this 
occasion. This competition was finally 
decided on the word “ecclesiastic,” and 
it may be inferred that the person who 
failed to spell it correctly had never 
heard it before, and did not know whence 
it came, or what it meant. Spelling 
such words as this is a test, not so 
much of spelling, as of the general educa- 
tion and associations of the competitor — 
not that that is an objection tothem. The 
same remark might be made on “millen- 
nium,” with the addition that failure in this 
word would imply ignorance of Latin, 
which it is hardly expected that a com- 
mercial clerk should know. Some years 
ago a bet upon the word “ reindeer ” 
caused a excitement in the sporting 
world. It was alleged that the gentleman 
who induced a friend to bet on the spell- 
ing of this word had looked beforehand at 
a dictionary. But, on reference to several 
dictionaries, it appeared that both “rein- 
deer” and “raindeer” were recognized. 
It is stated that at Gloucester failure oc- 
curred at such words as, among others, 
“broccoli.” Now, on referring to the 
first dictionary we have at hand (an Eng- 
lish-Latin one of 1845) we find “ brocoli.” 
Yet it would appear that a competitor was 
disqualified for adopting this form. Peo- 
ple of rather wider views as to language 
should, if possible, take the direction of 
these competitions. 





From The Gardener’s Chronicle. 
HOPS. 


THE history of the introduction of the 
hop into general use, as given in our pub- 
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lic records, is by no means devoid of in- 
terest. It is stated that in the fourth 
year of King Henry VI. (1425-26) an infor- 
mation was laid against a person for put- 
ting into beer “an unwholesome weed 
called an hopp;” and that in the same 
reign Parliament was petitioned against 
“that wicked weed called hops.” In the 
reign of Henry VIII. their use seems to 
have been fully established, although the 
brewer of the royal household was pro- 
hibited from. using it in his ale. In the 
statute-book for 1552 the cultivation of 
hops is distinctly sanctioned ; and in 1574 
Reynolde Scot published a black-letter 
treatise, with woodcuts, expressly on the 
cultivation of hops, which is called “A 
Perfitc Plat Forme of a Hoppe Garden.” 
In 1603 English-grown hops were exten- 
sively used, as appears from an act of 
James I., and, although their use was pe- 
titioned against, and nominally condemned 
in the same reign, this prohibition was 
but little attended to. Another article 
which “the famous City of London” 
also petitioned against would be nowa- 
days regarded as being even more indis- 
pensable than hops. Blith, in “ The En- 
glish Improver Improved” (published in 
1653), says, “It is not many years since 
the famous City of London petitioned the 
Parliament of England against two nui- 
sances, and these were Newcastle coals, 
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in regard of their stench, etc., and hops, 
in regard they would spoil the taste of 
drink, and endanger the people.” But 
from this time forward the general use of 
hops was thoroughly established. An 
act passed in the reign of Queen Anne 
inflicts a penalty of £20 upon all brewers 
who shall use any other bitter than hops 
in their malt liquors, and a similar enact- 
ment under George III. imposes a fine of 
£5 per cwt. upon those who shall adul- 
terate hops by giving them scent or col- 
our by drugs, while the cutting of hop- 
bines growing in a plantation is made 
felony “without benefit of clergy.” Al- 
though the chief use of the hop is that 
connected with our national beverage, it 
has been put to other purposes of some 
little importance. Cloth of considerable 
strength is made from the fibrous stems 
of the plant in Sweden, and the Society 
of Arts in 1791 awarded a premium toa 
Berkshire farmer who had succeeded in 
a similar manufacture. The attention of 
paper-makers has also been directed to 
this as to most other fibrous plants. The 
young shoots are sometimes cooked and 
eaten like asparagus, and are said to be 
very good; in Gerard’s days these “ buds 
or first sprouts ” were used in salads, al- 
though that author regarded them as 
“more toothsome than nourishing.” 





New AERIAL MACHINE. — Experiments 
were made on the Great Lines, on the rsth 
inst., at Chatham, by order of the authorities, 
with the new aerial machine, the invention of 
Mr. Simmonds, the aeronaut. The experi- 
ments were made under the direction and in 
the presence of the Royal Engineer Committee, 
a large number of officers being upon the 

round. The machine, should it answer, is 
intended to be used in the field in time of war, 
by means of which observations might be 
taken. It is a large affair, the covering being 
of French cambric, made waterproof by being 
coated with a solution of india-rubber, the 
framework being made of spans of wood about 
an inch and a quarter thick, and thin galva- 
nized iron wire, and when in the air it assumes 
the shape of a parachute, on the covering be- 
coming fully inflated. It is said that the 
advantage it has over a balloon is, that it re- 
quires no gas to inflate it, but then a good 





breeze is necessary to float it in the air, with- 
out which it is of but little use, as was proved 
by the experiments. The machine having 
been got ready, and a sand-bag being placed 
where the car would be, a number of Royal 
Engineers attempted to get it up by running 
with a rope, which was attached to the frame- 
work, the process being precisely similar to 
that employed by boys in flying kites. After 
one or two attempts, the machine went up, 
and after reaching a height of about one hun- 
dred feet, the ballast was not sufficient, and 
there was not enough wind to keep it in the 
air, consequently it fell to the ground, by the 
concussion some of the framework was broken, 
and the experiments were thus stopped. It is 
thought that with a good breeze the experi- 
ments would have been successful. The dam- 
ages will be repaired, and some further experi- 
ments made next week, 





